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PROSPERITY RETURNS.... 
BUT, HOW ABOUT PROFITS? 


Pee prosperity is already beginning to worry the 
officials of many companies. As business picks up, waste 
appears in many dangerous, unforeseen forms. Expenses, for- 
merly kept well in line, suddenly increase and soon get out of hand. 
Are you fighting waste.as vigorously as you did in 1932 and 
1933? With May Expense Controls, your task would be much 
easier. They would be developed especially for your business by 
experienced May Engineers and would provide a guide for a con- 
tinuous and positive check-up of all items of expense. 

Last year, 323 companies, representing 57 different industries 
in the United States and Canada, employed the May Company 
to help them cut operating costs. May Expense Controls were 
an important aid in producing results for these companies. 

Make the most of your 1937 sales! If you are not earning at 
least 10% net profit, then you should investigate May Expense 


Controls now. Write our nearest office for complete information. 


GEORGE S$. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2600 North Shore Ave. 122 East 42nd St. 
SEATTLE < N Re ATLANTA 
710 Second Avenue 134 Peachtree St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 








WITH THE VAULT DOOR OPEN! 


N ARMY of burglars couldn’t 

blast their way into your safe 
deposit vault at night. Yet when the 
door swings open in the morning, 
your vault becomes just another 
room. Three foot walls of steel and 
masonry, burglar alarms and time 
locks mean nothing to the first 
clever thief who can talk his way 
past your attendant. 


Give this man the protection his re- 
sponsibility demands. Even a mar- 
velous memory was not meant to 
carry so heavy a burden. Scattered 
or incomplete records may cause a 


single slip that will mean a $50,000 
dead loss to your bank. 


SIX THOUSAND BANKS DEPEND ON 
KARDEX. Remington Rand has de- 
signed a compact, efficient Kardex 
Visible System especially to do this 
important job for you. Already more 
than six thousand banks have in- 
stalled it. Simply, accurately this 
system combines: 

1 Signature and contract file including 
individuals, joint lessors and corporations. 
2 Box history listing names of renters con- 
secutively with key changes indicated. 


Filed with signature and contract file, va- 
cancies are visibly signalled. 


3 Admission slips and record of calls, 


4 Ledger record with visible signal flash- 
ing delinquent rents. 


5 Daily departmental report. 


Every important fact is at your 
fingertips. No need to rely on mem- 
ory. Give your vault this inexpensive 
Kardex protection too. Make it as 
truly a “safe” deposit vault during 
daytime hours as it is at night. Mail 
the coupon today for full details. 


Resmincton Ranp Inc., Derr. B-23 

465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please furnish me with full details of your spe- 
cial Kardex Safe Deposit Department system. 


“ 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! ; 
| 
| 
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The Buyer’s Guide is published for your convenience 
should be kept on your desk at all times— it will save you time and money. 


OF THE 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


It will contain the names of the most reliable manufacturers of the bank 
equipment, supplies and services, listed below: 


Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Perforating Machines 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Room Coolers 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

School Savings Systems 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files—Corrugated 

Storage Files—Steel 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—For Teller, 
Bookkeeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


when purchasing and 
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EING a banker, you are 

a busy man. Your job, 
your community associations, 
your family, your recreations 
—all make demands on your 
out-of-business hours. Yet, 
being a conscientious banker, 
you insist on time for your 

“professional’’ reading. So 
we are constantly seeking 
ways to help you do that 
reading without encroaching 
upon your other activities. 

Our most recent move in 
that direction is the list be- 
low, which keys each article 
according to its particular 
application to specific bank 
officers. For efficiency, read 
tirst those articles which deal 
with the problems of your 
own job. 

A number of readers have 
expressed their appreciation 
for this added reader-service, 
which was started in the 
January issue. We hope that 
you, also, find it helpful and 
that it makes the Bankers 
Monthly, even more, the 
practical handbook of bank- 
ing operations and methods. 


President... .133-136-138- 
146-156 
Vice-Presidents . .133-136- 
138-146 


.136-138-146-149- 
150-156-166-174 
Purchasing os .150- 


Cashier . 


6-174 

Director of Public Rela- 
tions... ....133-158-160 
Loan Officer. .133-141-144- 
152-154 

Real Estate Officer 144-152 
Trust Officer...... 152-169 
Investment Officer. . .138- 
169 

Comptroller...... 138-156 
OS OS eee 149-166 
Insurance Officer..... 154 
Tellers. ; .150 


Manager, Savings Dept.. 
l 


Manager, Credit 
Dept........141-144-154 
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YOU INSTALLED EXPENSIVE VAULTS 
AND BURGLAR ALARMS TO SAFE. 
GUARD YOUR DEPOSITORS’ MONEY 


BUT 
They Cannot Protect You Against Loss From 
Overdrafts—or Losing Your Depositors’ Goodwill 


Only The TELAUTOGRAPH Can Do This 
With Safety! 


Your paying tellers are not infallible—neither 
are your depositors. Your tellers are anxious 
to please every depositor and, of course, every 
depositor enjoys receiving his money promptly 
and courteously. 

Because of this, without a telautograph, 
your teller, rather than give offense to a depos- 
itor, will, occasionally at least, cash a check 
without consulting the bookkeepers because 
of his impression that there is sufficient bal- 
ance to cover; and he will take this chance 
because you have provided him with such a 
crude means of contact with the bookkeepers 
that he dare not use it lest he embarrass the 
depositor. 

On the other hand, if your teller is com- 
pelled to visit the bookkeeping department, 


telephone to the bookkeeping department, or 
use a conveying system whenever it is necess- 
ary to check up on a depositor’s balance, the 
feelings of that depositor are injured, even 
though he knows that his balance should be 
investigated before the teller allows him to 
draw cash or have his check certified. There- 
fore, to retain his kindly feelings toward you 
and at the same time protect your bank against 
overdrafts, a silent, secret and accurate system 
of communication between your tellers and 
bookkeepers, should be used. That is why 
hundreds of banks in this country installed 
telautographs. They realize that it is false econ- 
omy to use either oral devices or conveying 
systems for the purpose of checking your cus- 
tomers’ balances. 





Telautographs Will Also Eliminate Bookkeeping in Branches!! 
Safeguard Centralized Bookkeeping, And Increase Service 
To Depositors!! 

Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Station 
Those Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher 


We Have 45 Branches At Your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.2%.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Joseph Stagg: Lawhence 


Discusses 


The Banks’ Share 


In Recovery 


HE status and functions of 
[commensal banks in the cur- 

rent era have been a matter of 
some uncertainty and considerable 
controversy. Much of the evidence 
accumulated during the years since 
the banking holiday suggested a 
complete transformation in the posi- 
tion of banks and the jobs they were 
expected to do in their own com- 
munities. 

Many of the services rendered by 
the banks prior to the great suspen- 
sion are quite obvious and scarcely 
require enumeration. Such indeed 
are the trust functions, the accep- 
tance of deposits and the making of 
loans. The underwriting and dis- 
tribution of securities was a com- 
paratively recent development and 
this the banks have already aban- 
doned, a step emphatically con- 
firmed by law. 


The Issue However the most im- 
Function _ portant function of the 

banks, a general func- 
tion, has been the provision of an 
adequate currency, adequate in the 
sense that it is both ample and suffi- 
ciently flexible to respond to the 
changing needs of commerce and 


production. The term currency here 
is used in the broad sense to embrace 
deposits subject to draft, circulating 
legal tender and small change. It is 
estimated that for every dollar of 
trade consummated with circulating 
media nine dollars of trade was set- 
tled with checks. Since the latter are 
drafts against deposits and since 
these deposits find their ultimate 
origin in the credit of a bank it 
follows that the banks have pro- 
vided approximately nine tenths of 
the country’s currency. Without 
deliberate intent and wholly as a 





natural and gradual evolution of 
banking the government has, to a 
substantial degree, parted with one 
of its sovereign prerogatives. 


No Abuse The banks have not 

abused this function. 
Excessive liberality in the grant of 
credit has always imposed its own 
penalties in the form of subsequent 
losses visited upon the erring insti- 
tution. The general breakdown of 
the system was the effect of causes 
beyond the control of the individual 
banks which became its victims. The 
point, without laboring it too much, 
is simply this. There is no reason 
why the banks should not again as- 
sume the function of providing 
credit for the normal business needs 
of the country. The suggestion ad- 
vanced in some quarters that the 
banks in the current era be made 
strict depositary institutions by re- 
quiring one hundred per cent re- 
serves is based on the belief that 
such a requirement will restore to 
the government a function which 
the banks have ‘‘usurped’’. In fact 
it is stated that the two increases in 
reserves already made are a step in 
that direction. 











Meaning of 
Greater Reserves 


We profess no 
knowledge of 
the mental 
processes of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve. We can- 
not say therefore whether the two 
increases in reserve requirements 
were imposed with a view to re- 
capturing a lost sovereign function. 
The facts indicate a much more 
immediate and rational purpose. The 
reserve authorities are properly con- 
cerned with the possibility of infla- 
tion. No matter what form it takes 
or whom it affects the government 
is vulnerable to criticism. Even 
though it may be impotent as a pre- 
ventative the step nevertheless pro- 
tects the reserve authorities. In the 
second place the government may 
feel that rates in the open money 
market had reached ridiculous levels 
and should be brought within some 
reasonable relation to other money 
rates. The increase in reserves had 
the effect of mopping up idle funds 
which depressed the market and im- 
paired bank earnings for no good 
reason. The action on_ reserves 
should not be regarded as a far 
reaching transformation in the time 


established role of banks in this 
country. 

Government There is another 
Competition point at which the 


recuperative pros- 
pects of banking have been seriously 
underestimated. Much has been said 
of the inroads which government 
eredit agencies have made in the 
field of banking. The absolute sums 
loom large. When we add together 
the total loans of the various farm 
eredit agencies, the H.O.L.C., the 
R.F.C., the F.D.I.C. and make al- 
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lowance for the size of the social 
security fund we arrive at a total 
which, if not at present, may in the 
visible future approach the aggre- 
gate assets of all the commercial 
banks in the country. In other 
words, it is possible to see Uncle 
Sam a banker as big as all the pri- 
vately operated banks put together. 
Granting this it does not follow 
that the privately operated bank 
will be displaced or even that its 
importance in the community will 
be seriously diminished. Most of 
the functions which these govern- 
ment institutions perform are either 
energency functions resulting from 
the depression which the banks 
eould not or should not perform 
under any circumstances or fune- 
tions which supplement and _ help 
our privately operated banks. 
Government competition with the 
banks may therefore be a mislead- 
ing phrase. The vested interests 
established by such agencies as the 
H.0.L.C. and the Farm Credit 
Administration do not constitute a 





threat to the permanence or future 
prosperity of banking. 


The Profession 


In fact privately 
of Banking 


operated banks 
possess a quality 
which intrinsically is incapable of 
ever being exercised successfully by 
a government institution i.e. the 
quality of personal appraisal. The 
most elaborate formulae cannot take 
the place of the personal factor 
which operates in the grant of every 
eredit. When Smith asks the local 
bank for a credit of $5,000 the 
statement which the applicant sub- 
mits is a formality. The value of 
his assets is a guess, usually his own. 
Short of an actual sale or special 
appraisal their value cannot be 
determined more precisely. Thus 
the honesty of the borrower becomes 
a factor even in the formalities of 
the loan application. The income of 
the applicant, his personal habits, 
his judgment in his own business, 
his reliability and honor as a con- 





tractual party, these are all vital 
elements in a loan which no formula 
evolved at a distant office can com- 
prehend. The granting of such a 
loan must necessarily be an_act of 
personal judgment on the part of 
the banker. It is at this point that 
banking becomes a profession rather 
than a business and as such is not 
eapable of adequate performance by 
a government agency. 


Limitations of 
Government Banking 


Thereis 
neither de- 
sire nor in- 
tention here to disparage the fine job 
which government officials and 
agencies have done in many fields 
and are still doing, When all is said 
and done and generous mead be- 
stowed upon Uncle Sam the fact re- 
mains that as a banker he has seri- 
ous if not fatal limitations. The 
great bulk of commercial banking 
must in the future as in the past be 
done by individual bankers operat- 
ing within communities which they 
know thoroughly, dealing with in- 
dividuals whose intangible assets and 
liabilities of character only the pro- 
fessional banker can read. 


A Sound The slowness with which 
Prospect commercial banking has 

come back does not deny 
the validity of this prospect. The 
banks are and should be conserva- 
tive. The initial risks in recovery 
must be assumed by others. The 
banker must have a factor of safety. 
If the banks were leading the proces- 
sion of recovery it would not be 
consistent with good banking charac- 
ter and would be the proper cause 
for concern. The slow pace of com- 
mercial loans in contrast with the 
rapid recovery of industrial produc- 
tion and security markets must be 
regarded as a virtue rather than a 
fault of the banking system. It is 
certainly not the occasion for any 
elegiacs over the future of banking. 
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| The New Philosophy 
Of Wise Spending 


Is‘Important To The Banker 
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Where “nothing is so constant as change”, those who would have commerce 
with the public must keep alert to changing needs and opportunities. That 
applies, we suspect, as well to bankers as to any other merchandisers. 


HERE is need for us to learn 
[ve lessons in industry, com- 
merece, and finance. Life is no 
statie thing. It changes swiftly, 
particularly in times of economic 
duress. And we who are engaged in 
manufacturing, distributive, retail- 
ing and financial activities, must 
have minds in momentum, capable 
of grasping the reality of such 
changes and bending our courses 
better to serve existing conditions. 
The only interests that are suffer- 
ing from the New Deal, everywhere 
present in business, are those who 
are reluctant to leave the rutted, 
traditional paths. To those, how- 
ever, who sense a thrill of explora- 
tion in this new turn of things, and 
who are willing to carve new paths 
of progress, there appears an even 
greater opportunity to perform 
profitably. 

The banker, and I know many of 
them, has been necessarily schooled 
in conservatism. Custodian of pub- 
lie savings, keeper of the com- 
munity’s economic weal, protector 
of that which counts most in the 
security of life—the banker has had 
an important public charge to keep 
—and this will always be so. How- 
ever, banking activities which repre- 
sented policies of conservative safety 
in the past, now represent definite 
risks in the changed order of things. 

It is a strange paradox that those 
things which formerly signalled 
greatest hazards are now becoming 
the surest risks. The philosophy of 
thrift, from the mass standpoint, is 
now a far more unwise social 
foundation than that of spending for 
things worth while. The collateral of 
production facilities is now far more 
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President, 
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As told to 
G. E. Stedman 





The laborer not only has more dollars to spend today than he had in 
1929—he is receiving a much larger proportion of the total national 
income. Which means that a larger proportion of the national income is 
being re-spent for home conveniences as well as basic family needs. 


uncertain than the collateral of 
profitable distributive ability. 
Perhaps the most vital chaage 
affecting the need for revisions in 
banking practice is that of a shift 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market 
condition. In the expanding area of 
American business, when demand in 
all lines far exceeded the supply and 
the problem was one more of pro- 
duction than of selling, loans to in- 
erease manufacturing processes and 
facilities, and for industrial produe- 
tion, were the wise and needed 
things. Today, however, many in- 
dustries have reached their stabilized 
and replacement condition where 
supply overtops demand and the 
problem is one of manufacturing 
customers more than of the facijities 
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to produce goods. Plant facilities 
and manufacturing abilities are safe 
collateral only so long as sufficient 
eustomers can be produced to keep 
the wheels turning. 

Similarly, loans to tradesmen to 
improve physical business facilities 
were at one time safe collateral, but 
distributive channels in most mar- 
kets have so enlarged themselves that 
there are more stores than required 
to service the typical community, 
and loans to inerease the number of 
outlets take on a new element of 
risk, unless the particular tradesman 
ean demonstrate superior ability as 
a merchandiser. This, to an extent, 
applies to loans on merchandise in- 
ventories. 


In the old days, the average 
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dealer acted more as a warehouse, 
stocking merchandise which the com- 
munity came voluntarily to buy. 
His ability, in those days, was more 
as a buyer and less a seller, com- 
pared to now. But the new mer- 
chant must be able to simplify mer- 
chandise inventories and promote 
aggressively inside and outside the 
store, in order to secure that turn- 
over required for healthy profits. 
He is a good banking risk in rela- 
tion to his selling prowess. And 
never is a loan so safe as one that 
helps him move his goods to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The result of this economic trend, 
as I see it, is to establish the fact 
that the best banking practice today 
should be that based upon loaning 
on consumer installment paper for 
durable goods that go towards up- 
lifting the standard of living and 
the enrichment of home life. |Such 
loans create customers, speed the 
flow of distribution, make all retail- 
ing properties and inventories liquid, 
and enhance the value of all indus- 
trial production: facilities. jit has 
been proved during the depres- 
sion that such loans, when based on 
proper handling of credits, were 
safe and profitable. 

The average bank is very definitely 
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A richer home 
life, a greater use 
of the home as 
the entertainment 
center, a corre- 
spondingly in- 
creased demand 
for appliances that 
facilitate both— 
these are indirect, 
but important 
results of the de- 
pression years, 


a retailer and as such is bound by 
the same things that create sales suc- 
cess for all other types of retailing. 
The bank merchandises credit. It 
cannot exist other than it wisely 
loans. From one standpoint, it has 
an easier merchandising job in that 
it has only one basic commodity to 
sell. But it can adapt and adopt all 
of the retailing principles used by 
merchants in any of the major trade 
fields to its purposes to gain far 
greater success. 

Basically, some of the fundamen- 
tals most needed for the most rest- 
ful banking practice in this decade 
ahead are those of coming closer to 
customer desire, the ability to ren- 
der a greater community service, the 
necessity of personalizing banking 
activities and the important require- 
ment of building up public good 
will. The greatest success in mer- 
chandising today comes from ascer- 
taining the interests, desires, and 
wants of the consumer. After all, 
the American homemaker controls 
the destiny of all business and I 
feel that she can play an important 
part in banking success. Find out 
what she needs, ascertain the fac- 
tors that most influence her to own, 
develop arguments closer to her in- 
terests, and from this greater home- 
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making service, the banker can ex- 
pect to win. It is no longer a matter 
of having a bank located on a promi- 
nent physical corner of a commu- 
nity ; today a bank should occupy a 
prominent ‘‘mental corner’’ in the 
warm good will of the community 
life it serves. 

Then, adapting successful retail- 
ing methods that are used by other 
tradesmen, the bank can enlarge the 
scope of its community service with 
great profit to itself through such mat- 
ters as the organization of an effee- 
tive group of salesmen, the adoption 
of sales training and meeting pro- 
cedure, the broader use of window 
displays, based upon the contribu- 
tion of banking to the enrichment of 
home life, the development of mass 
selling technique, the use of the 
warm advertising and publicity pro- 
cedure to teach the public that it is 
there to serve by loaning for these 
things which count most in the en- 
richment of home life. 

This may be too revolutionary a 
viewpoint, but I advance it because 
it is sound. Too often, in the past, 
the chief sales impression of a bank 
was that of encouraging some type 
of thrift and savings for old age or 
a rainy day. This was, and still is, 
a worthy individual objective. But 
it runs athwart a basic behavorism 
which builds up negatives for the 
bank and for the customer that I 
believe might be avoided. 

Take an extreme example: A 





Six Thoughts On 


“Plant facilities and manufactur- 
ing abilities are safe collateral 
only so long as sufficient cus- 
tomers can be produced to keep 
the wheels turning.” 


“The merchant is a good banking 
risk in relation to his selling 
prowess and the safest loan is one 
that helps the merchant move 
goods to the ultimate consumer.” 


* 
“The bank, as a merchandiser of 
credit, can adapt and adopt all of 


the retailing principles used by 


merchants in any of the major 
trade fields.” 


“Some most-needed fundamen- 
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wage earner of thirty years, mak- 
ing $35 per week, and attempting to 
save $5 of this, or $20 per month, 
against an objective of $30,000 sav- 
ings at sixty years of age, or enough 
to guarantee the same standard of 
living then. Each week he takes his 
$5 to the bank, and measures it 
against an objective 30 years away, 
of such a huge total as to make his 
weekly contribution appear insig- 
nificant and the objective almost im- 
possible of attainment. The fact is, 
that for the great mass of wage 
earners, such a weekly habit provides 
little pleasure, and it is a psycholog- 
ical fact that we tend to create 
habits in relation to a sense of 
pleasure they provide. ~ 

Years ago, when the banks insti- 
tuted the first innovation in retailing 
practice, that of the institution of 
savings clubs, the average wage 
earner could go to the bank with 
the same $5 measured against a 
more pleasurable objective of a fund 
accumulated at the end of the year 
for Christmas gifts; and against the 
$250 he desired for Christmas spend- 
ing, this contribution of $20 a month 
indicated that genuine progress was 
being made. He got more pleasure 
out of this sort of thing and, as a 
result, the habit brought him more 
often, and in a far more pleasant 
mood, to the bank. 

My feeling is that this Christmas 
Club psychology, coming closer to 
the possibility of forming a more 





Merchandising Credit 


tals: Come closer to customer 
desire; render greater community 
service; personalize banking activ- 
ities; build up public good 
will.” 

* 


“The average bank has never had 
the opportunity to render so great 
a service in a new way as it will 
have in 1937, because we are at 
the threshold of an amazing up- 
turn in business activity and liv- 
ing enjoyment.” 

* 
“Where the public desired to be 
long on money and was interested 
in speculation during the past 
order of prosperity, it seems to 
have learned a lesson and now 
wants to be long on goods.” 


Dealers in home 
equipment have 
developed their 
merchandising 
technique in tune 
with modern needs 
and modern buy- 
ing habits. The 
new interest in 
home planning 
opens up new 
profit-opportun- 
ities for banks, 
large and small. 


pleasant habit in regularly visiting 
the bank, could be extended to any 
number of sound things during the 
year that have to do with the en- 
richment of home life. By extend- 
ing to the community the oppor- 
tunity of financing their desires for 


,Aome appliances on an installment 


basis, the bank would be encour- 
aging a pleasant habit of regular 
trips to the bank and, with the devel- 
opment of such a customer list, an 
educational program to teach that 
something ought to be set aside as 
well for the rainy day could be 
definitely emphasized. My feeling is 
that by such a process, basically 
appealing to behavorism, the com- 
munity would more often call at 
the bank as a regular habit and, 
from this, great increases in aver- 
age savings would ultimately result. 

The average bank has never had 
the opportunity to render so great 
a service in a new way as it will 
have in 1937, because we are at the 
threshold of an amazing upturn in 
business activity and living enjoy- 
ment. It ean be proved that a world 
rhythm of recovery is at hand, which 
will carry us forward into a new 
eyele of prosperity which it is 
doubtful if anything can retard 
during the next five years. In this 
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respect, the banking fraternity faces 
the same opportunity as it did in 
1920, with the institution of wide- 
spread installment buying—an op- 
portunity which, I feel, it then 
muffed to a definite degree. 

The great percentage of major 
indices of business activity are ris- 
ing—prices, steel production, elec- 
tric power consumption, carloadings, 
department store sales, mail order, 
machine tool activities, construction, 
and such heavy industries as rail- 
way equipment. Marriages are on 
the increase; there is a shortage of 
skilled labor in some fields, and 
wages are definitely on the up. 

National income which stood at 
$78,632,000,000 in 1929, shrank 43% 
by 1933, but is now back to $60,- 
000,000,000, an increase of 12% as 
compared with 1935. Furthermore, 
agricultural income for 1936 will 
represent about 75% of 1929 levels 
as compared with non-agricultural 
income at 79%, indicating a vital 
adjustment of great benefit to pros- 
perous 1937 conditions because the 
dislocation shown in 1932 has been 
fairly well corrected. That year, 
farm income was only 42%, while 
non-farm income was 63% of the 
1929 level. Further, the greater 


(Continued on page 191) 
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Which Banks Hold 


The Most “Other Bonds” 


This, the third progress report in a research study of American 
banks—shows that the demand for loans in some communities 
requires so much of the bank’s funds that no bonds are bought. 
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Previous reports in this 
research study have 
shown that American 
banking is a very in- 
dependent sort of busi- 
ness. The directors of each bank 
consider their own local situation, 
and operate the bank according to 
local needs. 

In the February issue, for ex- 
ample, it was reported that a num- 
ber of banks had no government 
bonds. In the table reproduced here 
it is seen that 383 banks report no 
bonds of any kind, while 1199 banks 
report no ‘‘other bonds.”’ 

In order to see what the banks 
without bonds do with their money, 
the 71 banks in Iowa that report no 
bonds of any kind were analyzed 
further, and it was found that 56 
of them have deposits ranging be- 
tween $100,000 and $500,000, and of 
these 56, 50 have loans which also 
range between $100,000 and $500,- 
000. 

In other words, it is quite appar- 
ent that a large percentage of these 
banks have such a demand for loans 
that they do not have the necessary 
funds for investment in bonds. 

The bulk of these no-bond banks 
is in the smaller towns, for (although 
there are 30 of them in cities with 
over 25,000 population) 175 are in 
towns with less than 500 population ; 
85 in towns with population between 
500 and 1,000; and 65 in towns with 
population between 1,000 and 5,000. 
The other figures are to be seen in 
the summary table. 

As a further check, the 61 banks 
in Georgia which report no bonds of 
any kind were studied, and it was 
found that 48 of them have less than 
$100,000 in deposits, and 44 of this 
48 have quantities of loans in the 
same class. Some of these banks are 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


rather heavy in cash, but letters 
from some of them indicate that the 
demand for loans is seasonal, and 
while it is necessary to carry some 
of their deposits in cash during a 
part of the year, they are well em- 
ployed during the rest of the year 
in local loans. 

The low yield offered on govern- 
ment bonds makes it seem unwise to 
the directors of many of these banks 
to make any effort to invest during 
the short season when loans are off, 
because of the fact that they are sure 
that the demand for loans will in- 
crease again. 

In studying the totals in the big 
table, it will be seen that in 15 states 
every bank in the state has bonds. 
Another 13 states report only one 
bank in the state without bonds. So, 
after all, bonds are very generally 
held by banks of all sizes. 

It is quite evident from the sum- 
mary table, however, that the largest 
holders are banks in the larger cities. 
For example, of the banks in cities 
with over 25,000 population, 1992 
have $50,000 or more in ‘‘other 
bonds’’ per bank, while 213 have 
$50,000 or less. 

Studying the table further, we 
find that 145 of the banks in these 
cities have over $10,000,000 per 
bank in ‘‘other bonds’’, and 865 
have between one and ten million, 
while 857 have between $100,000 
and $1,000,000. On the other hand, 
we see that those banks holding very 
small quantities of bonds are largely 
in the very small towns. 

For example, 729 banks having 
less than $10,000 in ‘‘other bonds’’ 
are located in towns with less than 


500 population. However, we must 
not overlook the fact that 46 banks 
having that very small quantity of 


bonds are in cities with 25,000 popu- | 


lation or more. 

It is very apparent that banks in 
general are taking much more inter- 
est in the selection of bonds than 
ever before. As reported last month, 
more banks than usual are getting 
expert advice from security analysts 
in the selection of bonds, and in de- 
eiding when to sell and when to hold. 

Texas, as you see by the big table, 
reports 144 banks with no ‘‘other 
bonds.’’ When these are analyzed, 
it is found that 67 of them have de- 


posits ranging between $100,000 and = 


$500,000. In 29 of these, the loans 
are $100,000 or less, but cash is 
heavy in those 29 banks. In 38 of 
them, the loans are from $100,000 


to $500,000, which would indicate | 
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that most of the money is in loans | 


in those banks. 

Again we must realize that the 
banks reporting heavy cash bal- 
anees on June 30, 1936, when these 
figures were reported, may have 
been waiting for the season to open 
for larger loans. 

Analyzing the 29 banks with loans 
under $100,000, we find that four of 
them had cash ranging between $25,- 
000 and $50,000, 15 had cash rang- 
ing between $50,000 and $100,000, 





8 had eash ranging between $100,- | 


000 and $200,000, and two had eash 
ranging between $200,000 and $500,- 
000. Remember that these same 
banks had deposits of less than $500,- 
000. The two with the large quan- 


tity of cash certainly cannot be mak- 7 


ing much money. 
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Summary Of “Other Bonds” Held By Banks 


The Figures Show 


Number Of Banks 





No bonds of 
any kind 


No “other 


” 


5,000 to 
10,000 
10,000 to 
25,000 
Cumulative | 
Per Cent 


Not incl. 
in totals 





$10,000 





$10,000 to 
$25,000 





$25,000 to 
$50,000 





$50,000 to 
$100,000 





$100,000 to 
$1,000,000 





$1,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 





Over 
$10,000,000 





No report 


Total Banks 


Reporting Bonds | 3,094 | 2,690 | 5,156 | 1,456 | 1,301 | 2,212 15,909 100.0 


Sixty-four other banks in this 
Texas group of 144 had deposits of 
$100,000 or less, and all of those 64 
banks had loans in the same classi- 
fication. 

Studying the percentages, we find 
that 7.5% of all banks report no 
“‘other bonds’’; 9.6% of all banks 
report less than $10,000 in bonds 
per bank; 9.8% report holdings of 
between $10,000 and $25,000; 10.6% 
report holdings of between $25,000 
and $50,000; 13.7% report holdings 
between $50,000 and $100,000 ; 30.1% 
(the largest classification by far) 
hold between $100,000 and $1,000,- 
000 in bonds; 8.7% hold from $1,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000, while 1.2% 
hold over $10,000,000 each. 

When we analyze the biggest per- 
centage, that is, those banks holding 
between $100,000 and $1,000,000, we 
find that the largest number of banks 
holding that amount of bonds are 
in cities ranging in population from 
1,000 to 5,000; 2,520 banks in cities 
of that size have between $100,000 
and $1,000,000 in ‘‘other bonds’’ 
which is about 50% of all the banks 
in cities of that size. 
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The following letters which have 
been received since the publication 
of the study of government bond 
holdings shed some light on the 
policies of individual banks which 
have no government bonds in their 
portfolios. 


Letter No. 1 


Several factors have controlled us 
in our policy to buy no government 
bonds. First, in 1932 we took a ter- 
rible loss in governments, because 
we bought more than we could carry, 
and had to sell at a low price. 

Next, on account of all the relief 
expenditures and other depression 
expenses, we did not expect govern- 
ment credit to continue as good as 
has been the case. Third, on account 
of frozen loans and a heavy ‘‘other 
real estate’’ account, we have not 
had, until recently, surplus funds 
which we eared to invest in any- 
thing. 

Under present conditions we find 
it more to our advantage to buy a 
few municipals. If our conditions 
continue as favorable as at the pres- 


ent, we will likely buy a few govern. 
ments this year. 


Letter No. 2 


We think there are three good 
reasons for not having any U. §. 
government bonds in our institu- 
tion. The rate, at present prices, is 
too low. We can buy good local 
municipal bonds, in communities 
where we know conditions, so as to 
make better than twice the returns 
on investment. 

When the _ industrial 
really gets back to work, and there 
is demand for money, well secured, 
and at a better rate than now, we 






machine § 


think U. S. government bonds will | 
drop in dollar price, just as surely | 


as they did after the war, when the 
country had plenty of cash, and 
414% Liberty Bonds sold at 84, 
simply because investors wanted a 
larger income. 

We believe that U. 8. government 
bonds are artificially supported and 
that any artificial support will some 
time in the future have to be with- 
drawn or break down of its own 
unnatural weakness. 

We are strictly a local institution 
and prefer to invest in local securi- 
ties, where we know conditions. In 
30 years, we have never passed a 
dividend, and have never been 
obliged to pay out of surplus or 
previous earnings. We are carrying 
an average of $300,000 in well- 
selected local municipal bonds. In 
30 years, we have never lost a dollar 
on bonds, either principal or interest. 

We are not a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, FDIC, or any 
of the other insured systems, but try 
to run our business in such a way as 
to deserve confidence in depression 
times as well as normal. We have 
no preferred stock, and have not bor- 
rowed at any time in the last six 
years. We carry serial bonds so as 
to have some maturing every year, 
and some quite long-time, for future 
income. 


Letter No. 3 


It has been the policy of this in- 
stitution for a number of years to 
buy government bonds on the de- 
cline and sell them on the high mar- 
kets. Adhering strictly to this 
policy, a few months ago we dis- 
posed of all of our government hold- 
ings. 

We are located in a section of the 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Personal Hazards 


In Loan Making 


The ten general hazards listed here apply to practically 
all loans. This is the beginning of a research study which, 
it is hoped, will tabulate all of the possible non-insurable 
hazards of the many kinds of loans made by banks. 


By WALTER R. COSTELLO* 


Vice-President, Terminal National 
Bank of Chicago 


The general loan haz- 
ards are, of course, well 
known to loan officers, 
but it is often of value 
to avoid overlooking one 
of them by tabulating them and 
keeping them handy for checking. 
In type form, they may be brought 
forcefully to the attention of as- 
sistant loan officers and others in 
the loan department who may some 
day have the task of lending the 
bank’s funds. 

These general hazards are the 
following : 

1 Death 
Divorce 
Loss of employment 
Ineapacity 
Personal habits 
Weakness in the character of 
the borrower 
7 Lack of the necessary busi- 
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ness qualifications 

8 Absence of record of payment 

to borrower 

9 Personal friendship 

10 Susceptibility of loan officer 

to personality of borrower 

Now, let us consider these hazards 
one by one: 

1 Death. No matter how good 
his character, capacity, or collateral, 
the applicant has to be alive for the 
loan to be repaid without delay, 
litigation, or various other compli- 
cations. 

There are ample means available 
to protect the loan in event of the 
death of the borrower. The point is 
to be sure to use them. 

Only carefulness in securing in- 
formation about the borrower’s af- 


*In collaboration with James L. Dilley 





fairs ean avoid losses which often 
result from death. 

When a borrower’s integrity is 
beyond question; when he is an im- 
portant man in the community, 
whose business has been valuable to 
the bank, and who is not accustomed 
to being questioned when he applies 
for a loan, the loan officer appre- 
ciates his business and does not wish 
to offend him in any manner. He is 
likely to ask merely for a current 
financial statement. 

Even a customer of this sort, 
without intending to deceive, may 
list his home, which is in his wife’s 
name only, as one of his assets. He 
may tell the loan officer about large 
life insurance policies which the 
officer assumes are payable to his 
estate, but which are payable to his 
wife instead. 

The loan officer often hesitates to 
ask for collateral from such a cus- 
tomer when collateral really is 
needed. If this customer dies shortly 
after the loan is made, the widow, 
who is not acquainted with business 
affairs, is likely to feel that everyone 
is trying to take her money away 
from her. She calls in her attorney 
and settlement is made on a basis of 
law. Because the wife owns the home 
and is not a signer on the note, she is 
not legally obligated to pay it. The 
eash from the insurance policies 
goes to the widow and she does not 
wish to use this to pay the loan. 

Various claims, such as the bank’s, 
are filed against the estate. The at- 
torney declares the estate insolvent 
and has the court give personal ef- 
fects to the widow as her award. 
The bank and other creditors are 
unable to collect. 

The facts in this hypothetical 
case are very similar to those that 
appeared in a loan in which the 
writer had an interest in 1930. 

2 Divorce. This is an ever-pres- 
ent hazard. A customer may be 
happily married, and a loan on his 
personal note may appear perfectly 
sound. Before the expiration of the 
note, he may have encountered 
domestic difficulties resulting in his 
property being tied up by court 
orders. This hazard may be over- 
come by having the wife made 
equally responsible for any notes 
that are signed. 

3 Loss of Employment. Your 
eustomer may be profitably employed 
today. Next week or next month, 
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through unforeseen circumstances, 
or through circumstances that might 
have been evident had the loan offi- 
eer detected certain danger signs, 
he may be unemployed and wonder- 
ing how to find funds to pay his 
note. The real hazard here is in 
lending to men who have few assets 
except their salaries. 

Frequently there are danger signs 
that can be detected. Sometimes a 
man is seeking a loan because his 
company owes him money in back 
salaries or commissions. If so, there 
is definite danger that the firm may 
be approaching insolvency. The only 
protection is to get all the facts. 

4 Incapacity. What is the state 
of the borrower’s health? This is 
extermely important. People have 
a habit of getting sick when a loan 
falls due. Is the bank protected by 
health and accident insurance? In- 
surance can prevent physical inca- 
pacity from becoming a factor in 
slow repayment of the loan. 

5 Personal Habits. What are a 
man’s personal habits? Does he 
drink? Does he gamble? Is he lazy? 
Shiftless? Personal habits consti- 
tute one of the oldest hazards in the 
lending of money. A loan officer 
who extends credit without knowing 
about the borrower’s personal habits 
is taking a needless and dangerous 
risk. These habits can always be 
checked. Many of them are self- 
evident. Many of them come out in 
conversation at the loan officer’s 
desk. 

This hazard is one that every ex- 
perienced loan officer knows how to 
avoid, but it is certainly one that 
should never be forgotten. 

6 Weakness in Character. There 
are hazards that exist even now in 
hundreds of loans which on the sur- 
face appear to be perfectly sound. 
It is the exception that causes the 
trouble. A man’s credit may appear 
perfectly sound today. His business 
may be thriving. He may be pros- 
perous, he may meet his obligations 
promptly, but what about his ante- 
eedent history? What has he done 
in the past? 

Has he always had a good credit 
record and a record of prompt pay- 
ment? Has he ever gone into volun- 
tary bankruptcy to wipe out his 
debts? Has he ever been sued? If 
he formerly lived in another city, 
what was his record there? 

It pays to dig into the past for 





your files; to consider and ask for 
information not only on the man’s 
present record, but on his past ree- 
ord also. We need to know what he 
has done ever since he has been in 
business—not just what he has done 
during the past two or three years. 

7 Business Qualifications. Here 
is a hazard that is easily overlooked. 
Is your customer in a business he 
thoroughly understands—a business 
for which he is completely qualified 
through experience, training and 
enthusiasm? Often men who should 
have been architects are trying to 
make a success of a small manufac- 
turing plant. Others who should 
have been manufacturers are trying 
to operate retail establishments. 
While facts of this nature are not 
always sufficiently dangerous to 
cause a loan to be refused, they are 
at least highly important, especially 
in extending a customer unsecured 
eredit. 

We need to be sure, first of all, 
that the borrower has had the proper 
experience and training to make a 
suecess of his business, then to con- 
sider the important human factor 
of enthusiasm. Is he genuinely and 
sincerely enthusiastic about his busi- 
ness? In other words, does he really 
want to be in the business in which 
he is engaged, or does it appear that 
he would prefer to be doing some- 
thing else? 

There are many ways in which 
the man who is enthusiastic or the 
man who is unenthusiastie about his 
business can be detected. If he is 
the enthusiastic type, for example, 
he will talk about his business con- 
stantly—almost to the exclusion of 
anything else. We have learned that 
when a man sits in front of you 
and drives you almost to the point 
of exasperation with his constant 
talk about his business, there is no 
need to be afraid of him. He is 
likely to make a success. 

Beware of the man who rambles 
from one subject to another and re- 
fers to his business only when you 
ask him pertinent questions about it. 

8 Payment to Borrower in Cash. 
This is a minor hazard, but one 
which is sometimes so important that 
it is well to adopt the policy of 
always giving a ecashier’s check or 
erediting the amount to the bor- 
rower’s account. In that way, we 
always have a definite record of the 
money having actually been re- 
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ceived by the borrower. This is a 
policy that must never be violated 
under any circumstances in our 
bank. 

9 Personal Friendship. This is 
one of the oldest loan hazards in 
banking. Undoubtedly the first 
banker in history found that his 
first borrowing customer was an old 
friend who thought it would be 
a comparatively easy matter to 
straighten himself out financially by 
getting a loan from his friend. 

Often loans to friends are as 
sound as any the bank ean make, 
but sad to relate, in some eases, just 
the reverse is true. Regardless of 
whether the loan is sound or un- 
sound, however, we make it an es- 
tablished rule never to personally 
authorize a loan to a personal friend. 
The officer concerned merely ex- 
plains to the friend that this type 
of loan is one that he, due to his 
personal friendship for the appli- 
cant, cannot under any cireum- 
stances authorize. He then turns 
the facts on the loan over to a dis- 
interested officer of the bank, who 
ean consider the facts with a com- 
pletely unbiased mind and pass on 
the loan. 

The applicant is made to under- 
stand that his banker-friend, per- 
sonally, has nothing to do with the 
decision one way or another. This 
policy not only avoids the making of 
poor loans of this nature; it also fre- 
quently enables the loan officer to 
avoid losing the man’s personal 
friendship if his application is re- 
jected. 

This policy applies not only to 
personal friends, but to friends of 
personal friends, relatives, friends 
of relatives and so on. 

Strictly business friends, of 
course, fall into a different category. 
Every banker should, of course, 
make friends among good customers 
of the bank. These friendships are 
of a different type and are not simi- 
lar to the ones I have in mind as 
loan hazards. The ones to guard 
against are loans made to friends 
such as old schoolmates, boyhood 
friends and other social intimates. 
The distinction may often be finely 
drawn, but it is one that any loan 
officer can readily understand. 

The question I ask myself is: ‘‘Is 
friendship a factor in this loan, or 
is the loan being made on a strictly 
business basis?’’ The answer to that 
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question will decide whether or not 
I should pass on the loan myself or 
refer it to another officer. 

10 Susceptibility to Borrower's 
Personality. This is a general loan 
hazard on which volumes could be 
written, yet, strangely enough, most 
loan officers will deny that it has 
ever played a part in any loans they 
have granted. 


The basic 


relationship between 





Ten Hazards Present 
In Every Loan 


1 Death of the borrower, when 
no secondary protection has been 
provided. 


2 Divorce of the borrower 
from his wife resulting in the 
assets being tied up or assigned to 
the wife. 


3 Loss of employment or in- 
come. 


4 Incapacity without insur- 


ance to protect the bank. 


5 Personal habits of the bor- 
rower which may result in acci- 
dent, death, or serious loss of 
assets. 


6 Weakness in the character of 
the borrower as shown by a his- 
tory of his previous personal or 
business misdeeds. 


7 Lack of the business quali- 
fications necessary to make a 
success of the business, 


8 Absence of a record of pay- 
ing the money borrowed by the 
customer, 


9 Personal friendship which 
makes social characters uncon- 
sciously outweigh business ability 
of borrower. 


10 Susceptibility of loan officer 
to personality of borrower. 





borrower and loan officer is one 
which, even to this day, is frequently 
not properly understood. The thing 
to bear in mind is this: 

Far too often we loan officers find 
ourselves taking the mental attitude 
of buyer, instead of seller. Instead 
of keeping in mind that we are in 
the business of selling credit, just 
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as a storekeeper sells shoes or 
sausage, we take the attitude—and 
let the customer get the idea—that 
we are a “‘prospect’’ to whom he is 
trying to sell his note. 

Every loan applicant whe sits at 
our desk becomes, at that moment, 
a salesman—and, as an earnest sales- 
man, immediately ‘‘turns on the 
personality.”’ 

In my time I have noticed ex- 
amples of ‘‘salesmanship’’ on the 
part of borrowers that one would 
searcely believe. I have seen men, 
who as an ordinary rule did not pay 
so much attention to their personal 
appearance, show up at my desk, 
freshly shaved, manicured, . and 
wearing a freshly pressed suit, a 
new necktie and a shoe shine which 
was the first one they had bought 
in weeks. They bubbled over about 
their business and its prospects, 
waxed unusually enthusiastic and 
tried to sell me a ‘‘bill of goods’’. 

I have always guarded against 
these types and have developed a 
sales resistance against them. Fre- 
quently I have made loans to them, 
but am frank to admit that their 
statements have always been verified 
with even a more searching scrutiny 
than that applied to other types of 
borrowers. 

Granting the fact that the loan 
officer is too often susceptible to 
salesmanship, he must also face the 
fact that the borrower with a nega- 
tive personality may often be the 
one who is worthy of a loan. 

In other words, the plainly 
dressed, matter-of-fact individual, 
who presents merely the facts, and 
who may even present these facts 
in a somewhat timid, subdued 
fashion, is often the soundest pos- 
sible customer. It is quite evident 
that he is not trying to ‘‘sell’’ the 
loan officer. He wants a loan and 
wants it purely on the merits of his 
business prospects or his collateral. 
He is, ordinarily, the soundest type 
of borrower. 

These ten hazards, of course, are 
general and the writer is most cer- 
tainly not offering his remarks re- 
garding them as hard and fast rules 
to follow. Every new ease is differ- 
ent, and while the above hazards will 
be found surprisingly true over a 
period of time, the good judgment of 
the loan officer must always be, in 
the final analysis, the determining 
factor. 
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A Street Of 


Air Conditioning 


J Lake street, in Oak Park 
voxty | (thriving suburb of Chi- 
cago) gives new mean- 
ing to the familiar 
phrase : ‘‘ Competition is 
the life of trade.’’ On that stretch of 
the street which comprises the shop- 
ping district, competition bids fair to 
be the life of quite another business— 
air conditioning. It is not at all rash 
to say that it will be but a short time 
when, in order to hold a place in the 
first ranks of merchants on Lake 
street, air conditioning will be a 
prime requisite. 

One day, last August, a group of 
men had luncheon together to cele- 
brate the completion of the air con- 
ditioning job for The Hub, a branch 
of the men’s clothing store that has 
won a place for itself in Chicago’s 
State street. The host of the occasion 
was Samuel E. Bird, architect. The 
guests included J. J. Donaghey, 
comptroller of The Hub; the man- 
ager of the Oak Park store, and 
several other members of the Hub 
organization. 

Of course, the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Bird and the other men who had 
designed the system, furnished the 
equipment, and installed it, was 
understandable. What is of greater 
interest is the viewpoint of the man 
who assumed the responsibility for 
its installation, and must see its 
justification in better shopping con- 
ditions and better profits—the comp- 
troller. 

‘*TIt had to come sooner or later,’’ 
said Mr. Donaghey. ‘‘ We regard this 
air conditioning installation as an 
addition to the comfort of the resi- 
dents of Oak Park. It isn’t neces- 
sary for me to see the equipment 
down there in the basement’’ This 
last in response to a suggestion that 
he join the party in an inspection 
of the job. ‘‘After all, I wouldn’t 
know much more about it after you 
had explained it to me. It is per- 
formance that furnishes the proof. 
We are glad we did it, even though 
we made up our minds rather late 
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By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


Managing Editor, Automatic Heat and Air 


in the season.”’ 

A straightforward statement, and 
one need not become sentimental 
about merchandising strategy to ex- 
piain the decision to install the sys- 
tem. The ‘‘profit motive,’’ about 
which we are hearing so much these 
days, is a sufficient one. 

The Hub is, of course, part of a 
big retailing organization. But the 
kind of merchandising sense that 
such an organization may be ex- 
pected to have, is not peculiar to it 
alone. In fact, there is an older job 
on Lake street which proves to be 
quite as interesting. It is in a store 
not part of anything but the life of 
Oak Park—an independently owned 
store. This is Gilmore’s, some dis- 
tance to the east of The Hub, and 





Five Conclusions 


Air conditioning, installed in 
one store, quickly becomes a ne- 
cessity to other stores in main- 
taining successful competition. 


Air conditioning has proven 
profitable in old-fashioned quar- 
ters as well as in new buildings. 


Installations can be adapted to 
any type, size, or shape of build- 
ing. 

Air conditioning mechanics 
have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and present-day 
equipment operates efficiently 
without attention by a trained 
engineer. 


There is definite evidence that 
air conditioning not only devel- 
ops employee efficiency and cus- 
tomer good will, but that it ac- 
tually increases sales volume as 
well. 


Conditioning Magazine, Chicago 


nearly at the beginning of 
shopping district. 

Another point of interest about 
this Gilmore air conditioning in- 
stallaton is that the store is rather 
old-fashoned. It rambles somewhat 
on one floor, it has a ceiling of no 
great height, beneath a flat roof. It 
was, in fact, the type of building to 
suggest, on this broiling August day, 
a place of acute discomfort. It 
proved to be delightfully cool in the 
store. 

Our visits here resulted in two 
pieces of direct evidence of the value 
of the air conditioning system. In 
commenting on the job, William Gil- 
more, Jr., was enthusiastic: 

**It’s been in two years,’’ he said, 
“and it’s never missed a beat yet. 
We wouldn’t care if our customers 
had never noticed it, because of the 
way it peps up the help. Before we 
put this job in you couldn’t get a 
woman to try on a dress on a hot 
day. They’d ask, ‘Why should I 
try on a dress and have it stick to 
me?’ Now it’s no trouble at all— 
because it’s always comfortable in 
here.”’ 

This Gilmore job has a point of 
interest in what the engineer, Mr. 
Moffitt, calls ‘‘secondary cooling.’’ 
There is an open stairway from the 
store floor to the basement where 
stock is kept and deliveries pre- 
pared. About ten feet from the 
stairway is the conditioner and a 
predetermined amount of the air 
which tumbles down the stairway is 
taken up by the conditioning equip- 
ment and re-circulated, resulting in 
pleasanter working conditions in 
the basement area. Another point 
worth noticing is the fact that, above 
the ceiling of the store floor is a 
shallow attic space. Through this 
attic space air is forced from the 


the 
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Here is a retail 


district that is 


rapidly approaching fulfillment 
of the prophecy that: “Some 
day, every store will be air 


conditioned.” 


The results will 


interest every banker seeking 
avenues of profitable cooper- 
ation with his retail customers. 


store area, thus cooling it and, by 
counteracting the effect of the sun 
on the roof, reducing the load on 
the equipment. The compressor here 
is of 20-ton capacity. 

Possibly there are other types of 
retailing where the competition is 
keener; at any rate, the business of 
catching the interest of the lady of 
fashion in the correct gown for this 
and that occasion must rank high in 
competitive effort. It is a business 
into which intangibles enter largely, 
where a raised eyebrow—well, it’s 
a difficult business, and what it is 
that causes a woman to decide upon 
a gown has as yet to be determined. 

But it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the comfort of the store 
is going to be a tangible factor 
stronger than many of the intan- 
gibles in this business. Howard, Inc., 
is a modern dress shop, right next 
door to another just as modern. 
Thus, feminine ecaprice need not 
alter the direction of milady’s foot- 
steps a very great deal to take a sale 
from one establishment and deposit 
it on a sales slip in the other. Of 
course, they’re both air conditioned 
now. 

The Howard job is of interest, 
first, as indicating something which 
the merchant will do well to avoid. 
Mr. Howard is quite frank about 
the failure of his first experiment 
in air conditioning. He tried to 
secure comfortable conditions (and 
cut installation costs) by delivering 
air to the store through a water 
spray. For some six weeks, he found 
that he was succeeding only in add- 
ing more moisture to a summer 
atmosphere that was already well 
laden, and the atmosphere in the 
store became ‘‘sticky.’’ It was an 
experiment that worked itself out 
in six weeks. 
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Now there is a very neat and effi- 
ciently installed compressor up under 
the ceiling in a tiny room that is 


TOP—First floor of The Hub, men’s 
clothing store. Ducts are enclosed 
in the partition seen in the middle 
of the store, with the inlets visible 
above the cases. 


used for making alteration. The 
compressor rates at three horse- 
power, and all of the conditioning 
equipment is in the cabinet sus- 
pended from the ceiling of this 
room. 

The air is delivered to the front 
room of the store, which is the 
larger of the two rooms, and is re- 
turned to the conditioner through 
a return air grille at the back of 
the second and smaller room, thus 


CENTER—The Howard Dress Shop. 
Conditioned air is delivered through 
the grille in the partition, while 
“used” air is returned to the base- 
ment compressor through the grille 
in the back wall. 


assuring constant movement of the 
air. In this installation, the com- 
pressor is operated automatically by 
the temperature of the air in this 
return grille, cutting in when the 
returning air shows a three degree 
differential—that is, when there is 
as much as a difference of three 
degrees between the air as delivered 
to the front room and the air as it 
is returned through the second room. 

This compact job may be com- 
pared with The Hub installation 
where there is a two-cylinder com- 
pressor, a fan delivering 21,000 


(Continued on page 168) 


BOTTOM—Compressor in the 
Marcey store, which also supplies 
an adjoining shoe store. Note the 
fan housing on the left. 





Research In Banking—No. 4 


Simplify Supervision— 


Supervision 
‘* Because our economy has become too 
rigid to readjust itself by individual 
action, it will henceforth be a normal 
function of Government to attempt to 
regulate the business cycle.’’ 
—WALTER LIPPMAN 


T IS perhaps too much to expect 
I of an economy that has grown 

up in a new country to set up 
its own limitations and its own high 
rules of conduct so thoroughly as to 
eliminate the need for a set of rules 
and a series of umpires. But that an 
activity that supervises banking in 
the extension of credit to business 
under careful procedures of control 
should, in turn, itself need metiec- 
ulous supervision seems a strange 
phenomenon in modern economy. 

It may be that banking in the 
United States and in the several 
states is too well defined and hence 
there is an urge to break over these 
restrictive fences; or that banking is 
not well enough defined and too 
loose practices are indulged in that 
are not proper banking. It may be 
that the competition between na- 
tional banking and state chartered 
banks has brought about evils that a 
single system would eliminate. And 
yet again it may be that these char- 
tering and supervising agencies have 
been responsible for competition 
and its conduct on unsound bases by 
their strictness within each group, 
although this is doubtful. 

When it comes down to the pres- 
ent day situation in which a state 
bank becomes a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and is also, 
naturally, a member of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
there is a hodge-podge of regula- 
tion, jurisdiction, limitation, author- 
ity, supervision and freedom that 
defies definition and statement. 

In some states there are super- 
visory and regulatory authorities 
for various activities in which a 
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bank is engaged, which themselves 
are not coordinated or integrated. 
In one particular state, the law reads 
that state non-member banks are to 
be regulated in their interest allow- 
ance to depositors by the rate al- 
lowed by the Federal Reserve Board 
to its member banks. In another 
state, national banks may make per- 
sonal loans, but state banks may not 
because industrial banks have the 
exclusive field except for national 
banks. In another state banks may 
make personal loans, but personal 
loan banks may not accept demand 
deposits. 


® It is no wonder that supervisory 
authorities have been set up to um- 
pire within such fields and between 
financial agencies that definitely fall 
in one classification but spill over 
into another classification. National 
and state banking acts and all other 
financial regulatory acts are but a 
modern example of a Tower of 
Babel. If banking gets confused; if 
bank privileges are abused; if bank 
officers are incompetent to admin- 
ister a bank’s affairs under such 
circumstances; if the public’s money 
is lost; if bankers are incarcerated, 
sometimes justly, sometimes unjust- 
ly, for violation of laws; if, finally, 
as a result of an uncoordinated sys- 
tem of overlapping banking in a 
score of fields where in one state 
such actions are criminal or a mis- 
demeanor, and in another lawful 
and proper, is there little wonder 
when crisis upon crisis rippled 
throughout the banking world in 
1932-33 that the only solution was 
to close them all and take stock of 
the day? 

There must be some sound, uni- 
form method by which banking can 
be chartered, operated, supervised, 
and finally, if need be, liquidated 
within the confines of a homogeneous 
people, speaking one language under 


a central government and coordi- 
nated state divisions. But the 
legislators of Oregon meeting the 
representatives from Florida have 
difficulty agreeing in national halls 
with the senators from Virginia and 
Maine. How should a group of 
lawyers, politicians, newspaper own- 
ers, and farmers be able to formu- 
late minute rules for the conduct of 
banking in both a village of two 
hundred people and a bank with 
world-seattered branches? Is it pos- 
sible that the legislature of South 
Dakota can formulate banking 
practices that would put banks there 
on a par with those of Pennsylvania? 

Here is an anomaly of American 
banking—three banks occupy three 
corners in a town; a building and 
loan association occupies the fourth; 
and a loan company selling certifi- 
cates of investment is on the second 
floor of one building. They all fail. 
A national bank examiner liquidates 
the national bank. A favored lawyer 
appointed by a local court liquidates 
one state bank. The second state 
bank goes into voluntary liquidation 
under its own management. The in- 
surance department takes over the 
building and loan association. The 
state banking department supervises 
the liquidation of the loan company 
by its former management. Here are 
five agencies that, in the fundamen- 
tal role of bank, accepted money in 
trust from the public of one small 
town, and yet there are five methods 
of liquidating and seeking to return 
the money to the public. It is not 
feasible that all five methods are the 
best. 

These five agencies were all char- 
tered under five distinctly separate 
rules of conditions, precedent, and 
operations, subsequent. They all 
took money from the public and 
loaned it out to the public. It does 
not seem possible that all five meth- 
ods of chartering and operation can 
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Continuing the author’s analytical study of the banking busi- 
ness and its opportunities for growth through self-appraisal. ; 


be the best. But the whole .process 
of confusion is multiplied in that 
there are forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia where all oper- 
ations may have forty-nine times five 
different methods of operation and 
procedure. While the national bank 
laws are uniform in theory, never- 
theless the national bank may do 
within its limits whatever in each 
state is permitted to a state bank 
to do. 

There is no suggestion here that 
there should, therefore, be a federal 
banking act under which all financial 
agencies should be licensed and 
supervised. Far from it. But the 
situation is described to depict the 
opportunity that exists for the bank- 
ing fraternity to set up research in 
bank chartering, bank powers, bank 
competition, bank limitations, bank 
examination, bank supervision, and 
bank liquidation—to the end that the 
banks may offer a sound program to 
the national and state legislatures 
which will stamp out the loopholes 
and loose ends that have permitted 
bank abuses in the past, the con- 
sequences of which have descended 
upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty. 

When Louisiana was ten days 
travel from New York, and San 
Francisco a good month from Bos- 
ton, to have bank failures in one 
state did not affect another. But a 
bank may close its doors in Florida 
at 9 A. M., and the news is on the 
ticker tape in Wyoming before the 
banks there are open. It is on the 
streets in newspaper headlines at 
10 A. M. the same day in other 
places. Banking is of a piece nation- 
ally and, so far as public psychology 
goes, each unit is almost a branch 
of every other bank in the nation 
today. 

If there are to be uniform rules 
that govern a bank from birth to 
merger, consolidation, or liquidation, 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


let them come up from a central re- 
search organization that has not 
only covered the exigencies and con- 
tingencies existing in every state, 
but has also covered every financial 
activity that analysis indicates is 
safe and profitable for a bank to 
undertake under definitive terms and 
conditions. 

If, after careful and intelligent 
research and an application of the 
developed principles in a broad and 
progressive spirit, the banking fra- 
ternity writes the laws of bank con- 
duet and supervision, it would be to 
the eternal shame of so potentially 
high a calling if such laws were of a 
lower standard, were of less temper 
toward the wrong-doer, were weaker 
in protection to the trusting, were 
easier of evasion or offered greater 
opportunity to the charlatan, than 
would be the laws enacted by a 
heterogeneous group of legislators 


Supervision of supervision—and a 


multiplicity of supervising agencies— 
results in duplication and confusion 
that can hardly result from, or be 
conducive to, “super-vision”. 
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called together periodically for many 
other purposes than that of develop- 
ing a sound banking structure. 

Research of state and national 
proportions offers banking the oppor- 
tunity to write its own laws, based 
upon a conception of duty so highly 
expressed that the public will be 
assured a type of banking so bul- 
warked against calamity and loss 
that the necessity for government 
supervision and guarantee would be- 
come as obsolete as the curfew. 
There could result a larger bank 
patronage, with such a sense of secu- 
rity and trust that the cost of such 
research would probably produce 2 
greater profit than any other type 
of expenditure available to banking. 

If banking hopes to escape the 
restrictions of supervision, it is 
necessary that it operate on a self- 
determined plane above, rather than 
below, the standards of the super- 
visor. 


New Services 


“*The manufacturer who can make his 
own and competitive products obsolete 
by new product design has a live and 
large market awaiting him, particu- 
larly in a recovery period.’’ 

—W. E. FREELAND 


N 1922, in a good-sized American 

city, a then-existent national 
bank erected a public bill board with 
the following legend: ‘‘ Banking, 
Centuries Old, Today Stands Com- 
plete.’’ But much change has come 
about in banking since that day. 
Banking, today, stands on the verge 
of a new growth. American banking 
recognizes itself perhaps as being 
more incomplete than at any other 
time in its history. It may have the 
same sensation as the sincere college 
graduate who, on the day he receives 
his diploma, is more acutely aware 
of his large ignorance that at any 
other time in his life. 

Banking, graduated from the trial 
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Some Pertinent Research Questions 


1 Could the banks become 
agencies for the receipt of govern- 
ment taxes? 

2 Is duplication and compe- 
tition between banks and insur- 
ance companies 
avoidable? 

3 Would broadening legislative 
action expand the profit range of 
commercial banks? 


4 Would it pay the bank to 


desirable—or 


develop a bureau of unemploy- 
ment and old age records, or of 
vocational analysis, for the public? 


5 Could the bank better per- 
form many statistical and analysis 
tasks which it now hires done? 


6 Could all banks benefit 
themselves and each other by 
wider, more direct interchange of 
information on local industries 
and economic conditions? 





by fire and the reopening of 1933, 
recognized its weaknesses more than 
at any other stage in its develop- 
ment. And like the college graduate, 
in spite of its Spartan training, is 
now more unable to find a means of 
livelihood than ever before. 

Government supervision of the 
security exchanges has robbed bank- 
ing of many heretofore available 
collateral loans; the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has made loans 
to railroads, insurance companies, 
and industries; the Farm Credit 
Administration has widely invaded 
the field of the farm; and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation has taken 
care of the home owners. The Home 
Loan Bank has met the needs so far 
developed by any of the building 
and loan associations. Unemploy- 
ment has restrained the heavy in- 
dustries and tariffs have spoiled 
international trade. 

Bank are left with the expense of 
maintaining organizations to accept 
the publie’s deposits and their main 
source of income is to buy the cruelly 
low-yielding bonds of its greatest 
competitor, the Federal Government. 

All banks then, large and small, 
local and international, must find 
new ways and new means to im- 
prove their income through other 
new or adapted services rendered. 

The logical field to which each 
banks turns is that of its next door 
neighbor. The large international 
type banks come into the national 
field, the national banks into the 
local field, and the local banks in 
turn seek to invade the field of the 
building and loan association. The 
small and personal loan banks en- 
eroach upon the activities of the 
finance company and adopt auto- 
mobile direct loans. The personal 
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loan banks are opening checking 
accounts and the finance companies 
are going after merchants’ accounts 
receivable. 

Such obvious steps do not create 
new business, but develop a situation 
in which an ignorant new-comer 
competes with an old-timer. But the 
new-comer may be bigger and can 
better cover its losses and mistakes 
while it is learning. 


@ What banking needs, however, is 
not a circle of competitive tail-chas- 
ing, but fundamental studies that 
will open new, at present unoccupied, 
fields of safe and profitable opera- 
tion, or the adaptation to bank 
services of operations now carried 
on by other agencies less efficiently 
conducted, and the adaptation of 
bank services to other activities re- 
quiring a new and more economical 
approach. Of course, banking needs 
to stop the invasion of its field by 
government agencies, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan associa- 
tions, finance companies and private 
corporations and merchants. If it 
should recapture ground it should 
never have lost, banking would be 
far more active and profitable than 
it is today. 

However, it should not be content 
with recapture alone, but should at 
the same time develop an initiative 
that would add new services for 
corporate and individual local and 
national governmental patronage. 
Bank research agencies should give 
consideration to means and methods 
by which banking could offer its 
services in some manner tlfat would 
reduce the cost of distribution, which 
is one of the stumbling blocks of 
progress today. There are 16,060 
banks listed today existing in every 





hamlet in the United States. A co- 
ordinated system of market advices, 
operated through banks to their cus- 
tomers who run all the way from 
raw material producer to finished 
goods consumer, could effect an 
orderly operation of market flow 
that would service all interests and 
save tremendous costs and wastes 
now resulting from a lack of coor- 
dination. 

If a research agency were put to 
work to show practical, economical 
means whereby banks could receive 
taxes for all agencies of government, 
as they now receive water, gas, light, 
telephone, and some forms of tax 
payments, much now-useless bank 
structure and equipment could be 
made profitably effective. 

Because the federal and state gov- 
ernment are launching upon social 
security programs of colossal propor- 
tions and enormous actuarial and 
accounting detail, requiring public 
contact and individual as well as 
corporate records, a research agency 
could develop a plan whereby the 
16,060 existing banks, with their 
equipment and personnel, could ef- 
ficiently handle perhaps 90% of the 
new work to be undertaken and, by 
charging the government reasonably 
for this service, make a good profit 
for themselves, render a _ helpful 
service to the public, and save the 
government millions of dollars of 
cost. 

There are today scores of fiscal 
services trustworthy banks could 
render the governmental agencies to 
the vast convenience of public and 
government alike, if careful survey 
were made and adaptations developed 
for all the fiscal items the govern- 
ment must clear in dealing with its 
130 million citizens. 

To get back to private competition, 
the insurance companies have a 
strong advantage over the banks in 
trust service, as savings depositories, 
and as guarantors of annuities. 
Many insurance companies, in many 
instances of service, are no more 
than nation-wide branch banks. The 
trust department of many banks in 
some of its services is no more than 
an insurance company. The banks 
can by research develop sound prin- 
eiples upon which they can find 
equivalent powers to meet the in- 
surance company competition and 
invade the field itself. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Should You Pay Some Or None? 


This legal authority reports two decisions on the question of a bank’s 


obligation in paying checks whose total constitutes an overdraft. 


HERE a depositor’s account 
W: exceeded by the simul- 

taneous presentation of a 
group of checks, either by a clearing 
house or otherwise, the question of 
the bank’s duty in paying may arise. 
In other words, since the checks as 
a group constitute an overdraft, is 
the bank justified in dishonoring 
them as such, or must the bank pay 
to the extent of the depositor’s bal- 
ance, then reject as to any remain- 
ing? 

A nice point this, and without 
doubt the great majority of bank 
executives are familiar with the law 
thereon. But since it raises a ques- 
tion that must usually be decided on 
the moment, and since a mistake 
here may easily cost a bank a law- 
suit, a brief review of judicial rea- 
soning on the subject may not come 
amiss to even the best informed. So 
for illustration let us take the fol- 
lowing case. 

Here the plaintiff drew two 
checks upon the defendant bank. 
One check was for $100, the other 
for $300. The checks were presented 
simultaneously. Plaintiff’s balance 
totaled $379.57, and the defendant 
dishonored both checks on the ground 
that they constituted an overdraft. 
Plaintiff sued for dmages, and the 
court in reasoning on the duty of 
the bank in this situation and the 
right of the plaintiff to damages had 
this to say: 

“*If the check of a depositor ex- 
ceeds the amount of his deposit, the 
bank may decline to pay it, and is 
not required to apply the deposit in 
partial. payment of the check. * * * 
But a bank is bound to honor the 
checks of its depositors, if it has 
sufficient funds belonging to them 
when a check is presented, * * *. If 
a bank refuses payment of its de- 
positor’s checks when in possession 
of his funds, it is liable to an action 
by the depositor. * * * 

‘The two checks drawn by the 
plaintiff were presented for pay- 


. 


By LESLIE CHILDS 





When the bank dishonored all the checks, 
instead of paying as many as possible, the 
customer sued for damages and recovered. 


ment at the same time. There were 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay 
one of them, and in our opinion, it 
was the duty of the bank, in the 
absence of custom or a rule of bank- 
ers to the contrary, to honor one of 
the checks, the bank having the 
right to make payment in any order 
it may decide, until the deposit is 
exhausted. * * * 

‘‘The credit of a customer might 
be seriously harmed if all his checks, 
presented simultaneously, exceeded 





Two Clear Cut Decisions 


@ “It was the duty of the bank... 
to honor one of the checks . . . hav- 
ing the right to make payment in 
any order it may decide, until the 
deposit is exhausted.” 


q “After allowing to the bank every 
reasonable discretion in . . . select- 
ing which checks it would pay, this 
obligation demanded that it should 
select and pay some of them until the 
plantiff’s deposit was exhausted.” 
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his deposit and payment on all ot 
them was refused. And we know of 
no reason why this should be done. 
The banker is not injured. The pay- 
ment of the checks according to his 
discretion imposes no hardship on 
him. All he is required to do, is to 
pay the checks in whatever order 
he decides, until the depositor’s 
funds are no longer sufficient to pay 
any of the remaining checks. 

‘‘The depositor cannot complain 
that some of his checks have been 
selected for payment and some re- 
fused. He is himself responsible 
that his account is overdrawn, he 
has caused the condition, and if any 
damage is occasioned because some 
of his checks are dishonored, the loss 
must fall on him.’’ (138 N.E. 398) 

In conclusion, the court sent the 
ease back for a new trial on the 
question of damages, holding, in 
effect, that on the facts the plaintiff 
was at least entitled to some re- 
covery. 

In another case of this kind the 
plaintiffs, a firm of merchants, drew 
17 checks upon the defendant bank, 
to an aggregate of $664.45. The 
checks ranged from $5 to $75, and 
plaintiff’s balance when the checks 
were presented by the clearing house 
totaled $328.12. The defendant dis- 
honored all the checks. Plaintiffs 
sued for damages, and recovered a 
judgment in the lower court, though 
the amount does not appear in the 
report. On appeal, the higher court, 
in affirming the judgment, reasoned : 

‘‘The depositor bases his right to 
recover on the breach of a contract 
between him and the defendant 
bank. The existence of such a con- 
tract is not and cannot be denied by 
the defendant. Nor can it be doubted 
that the obligation of that contract, 
* * * requires the bank to pay over 
the moneys of its depositor upon 
his demand, made in the form sane- 
tioned by commercial usage. * * * 

** Any check of that bundle which 


(Continued on page 165) 
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New Equipment Speeds 


avings Department Service 


By W. C. NEARY 


Assistant Vice President, 
Union Bank and Trust Co. ,Los Angeles, Calif. 


In January we reported on a revolving signature file. Here is a 
different type which, with a special ledger file arrangement, is 
planned specifically to meet this bank’s particular requirements. 







iy Our officers have re- 
wont | ceived «=many = compli- 
RESEARCH} ments from customers 


REPORT 2 a 
on the attractive busi- 


ness-like appearance of 
our recently modernized savings de- 
partment and on the improved serv- 
ice our tellers are now able to give 
them. 

Our primary objective in improv- 
ing our facilities was to clear the 
way for efficient speed in transact- 
ing business with the depositors. To 
this end, we have given careful 
thought and study to various ar- 
rangements of equipment and believe 
the one we selected to be the best 
for our particular requirements. 

One of the fattors tending to slow 
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down operations under our former 
arrangement was interference with 
our tellers by our bookkeepers and 
others in the bank who desired 
reference to a signature card or 
ledger card. 

Officers, members of the credit 
department, pages, auditors, and 
others, find it necessary to refer to 
the savings records. We decided to 
make the signature cards and ledger 
eards readily accessible to the tellers 
and yet also provide an approach 
to these records for the others with- 
out interfering with the tellers. 

Three unit sections of ledger trays 
are arranged at right angles to the 
tellers’ windows; each section con- 
taining fifteen trays. The first and 


second units are separated by five 
feet of floor space. Second and third 
units are placed back to back. The 
arrangement has greatly improved 
the operating efficiency. 

Our savings ledger cards are ma- 
chine posted. Cards are pulled for 
posting by the bookkeeper. Entrance 
by the bookkeeper to the ledger 
cards is from the aisle, away from 
the tellers, thereby eliminating con- 
gestion or interference. Other em- 
ployees may enter the same way. 

Our old boxes for handling the 
ledger cards were discarded for a 
new improved steel ledger tray, 
which has a follower block at the 
rear of the cards that slants back at 
a fixed angle. When the front com- 
pressor is compressed against the 
eards, it, too, assumes the same 
angle, ironing out the cards. When 
released forward, the front compres- 
sor allows the cards to tilt forward 
and forms an opening at the point 
of reference that permits reading to 
the bottom of the card without with- 
drawing it from the ledger tray. 

Many of our old indexes had been 
broken and rendered useless. They 
rode up in the boxes and because of 
the permanent captions, could not 
be moved ahead into the new ac- 
counts being opened. Consequently 
we found some of our older account 


One of the three ledger tray sections. 
Note the greater accessibility of its 
right angle position; the storage cab- 
inets, below, which eliminate nightly 
trucking of records to the vaults; and 
the signature file just beyond. 
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boxes with more index guides than 
account ledger cards. 

Our new indexes are tough red 
fibreboard thirty points thick, 
equipped with light weight alumi- 
num tabs with removable labels. The 
tabs are jet black, being treated with 
an anodie process, which will not 
rub off on the ledger cards, as we 
have found the enamel tab guides 
to do. 

A careful study of our savings 
signature card file showed it to be 
one of the most actively referred 
records in the bank. Besides the 
teller, who must refer to the signa- 
ture card on a great many with- 
drawals, the other bank employees, 
who have occasion to refer to sav- 
ings records, refer principally to the 
signature card. 

Our new visible signature file is 
located adjacent to the tellers and 
at the side where others can refer 
to it from the side aisle without 
interfering with the tellers. The 
visible method provides efficient 
reference speed as well as giving us 


a control not possible previously. 

Having its own individual pocket, 
each signature card has a definite 
location that is positive and un- 
changing. This location is labeled 
with a typed insert which fits into 
the visible margin and bears the 
name of the account. A round hole 
punched into the insert indicates 
visibly and automatically whenever 
a signature card is removed from 
the pocket for any purpose. This 
affords us a means of daily check-up 
on signature cards which we feel is 
one of the most valuable features of 
the system. 

Formerly the signature cards were 
filed in open vertical trays. A sig- 
nature card could be lost, misplaced, 
or misfiled without anyone’s knowl- 
edge. When a teller searched for a 
signature card and was unable to 
find it, he did not know whether it 
was in the file or even whether such 
a eard existed. This resulted in 
long searching delays on the part of 
tellers and others. 

Each visible slide has a capacity 


This signature card file serves three purposes: 
It speeds up reference to signatures; it pro- 
tects the cards against fire or loss; and it 
impresses customers with the efficient, busi- 
ness-like appearance of the department. 


of approximately a hundred signa- 
ture cards. At the front of each 
slide there is an index label which 
indicates the contents of the slide. 
Thus with a minimum of effort, 
reference to any desired signature 
eard is accomplished. Aside from 
speeding up reference, this visible 
arrangement eliminates needless 
handling of cards in the process of 
finding the one desired. } 

Important conditions concerning 
the signature cards are indicated on 
the visible margin of the signature 
pocket by colored signals. We use 
an orange colored signal to indicate 
to the teller that a new signature 
eard is to be obtained, a red signal 
to indicate an attachment on the 
account, a green signal to show two 
signatures required on a withdrawal, 
a black signal to indicate the death 
of the depositor, and so on. 

Our savings ledger trays are ar- 
ranged on specially designed desks 
at the proper height during the day 
for efficient handling. At night they 
are lowered into modern containers 
below the desks where they are pro- 
vided certified protection against 
loss or damage. 

Likewise, our visible savings sig- 
nature files are contained in a mod- 
ern cabinet, certified to protect its 
contents against damage by fire or 
other contingency. It is equipped 
with space saving slide-in-doors 
which slide back alongside the cab- 
inet during working hours. 

We feel that this protection is 
added security for our customers’ 
records. In the event of a day-time 
fire, the savings records could be 


(Continued on page 173) 





Eight Features Of The New Equipment 


1 Ledger units are placed at 
right angles to the tellers’ win- 
dows. 

2 The follower block keeps all 
cards at a fixed angle in the tray. 

3 Indexes are of red fiber- 
board with aluminum tabs. 


4 Ledger trays are lowered at 


night into fireproof cabinets be- 
low the ledger desks. 


5 Signature cards are also ac- 
cessible to other employees with- 
out interference with tellers. 


6 Visible trays hold the signa- 
ture cards,.encased in a fireproof 
cabinet. 
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7 A colored spot signals the 
absence of a card, while colored 
tabs indicate attachments, two- 
signature accounts, death, and so 
on. 


8 Below the signature files are 
drawers for saving deposit tickets 
and withdrawal slips. 
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A Real Estate Officer Collects 


Past Due Interest, Rent, And Taxes 






In a _ previous article 
(January, 1937, issue) 
was told how the Meri- 
den Savings Bank of 
Meriden, Connecticut, 
increased its income on foreclosed 
and trustee property more than $60,- 
000 a year. Little mention was made 
of another phase of the bank’s ‘‘new 
income’’ program, which has col- 
lected for us thousands of dollars 
of back interest on loans, thousands 
more in rent arrears, and more 
thousands in back taxes, to say no- 
thing of helping many to repair or 
improve the condition of their own 
homes which were mortgaged to us. 

Early in the depression, the bank 
saw a direct relation between the 
problem of reconstruction for the 
sake of increased income and the 
problem of collecting arrears. 

‘Work is scarce. If I had a job, 
I could pay up in a short time. But 
as it is, I think I shall have to let 
my home go.’’ This was the sort of 
story heard many times. 

But often by a little questioning, 
one learned that this man was an 
expert building mechanic. He had 
worked for the best concerns. He 
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was willing to work. He wanted to 
save his home. 

We had a list of delinquent ac- 
counts made. We analyzed that list. 
We found many carpenters; we 
found plasterers ; we discovered elec- 
tricians, plumbers, lathers, masons 
and all types of mechanics. All out 
of work or only able to find an odd 
job now and then to keep the family 
going. They all, or nearly all, had 
one thing in common, they were 
willing to work—eager to work—if 
only they could pay up their bills 
to the bank, and have a few dollars 
in eash for themselves. 

This looked like a real opportu- 
nity. At first we hired one of these 
men, an independent contractor, as 
a painter. He was a quality man, 
and he gave us a quality job. He 
had little or no cash, so we supplied 
him with good paint and other good 
materials. He supplied only his 
labor. At first he turned back 50% 
of his earnings to us. Then as the 
end of his indebtedness was in sight, 
we reduced that to 25%. Today, 
that man’s home is free and clear 
of arrears; he is living better; he is 
happy, and he is a booster for the 
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Meriden Savings Bank. 

Next we ventured a little farther. 
This time we needed a carpenter, 
some plastering done, a change in 
wiring—in other words, a larger 
job. And the result with more men 
was the same—success, but success 
on a larger scale. 

Then we saw a much larger job 
ahead. We saw the tremendous pos- 
sibilities in obtaining income which 
had been dammed up so long. 

The answer was, use expert men 
who owe you money to improve your 
property, to improve your income. 

We called these independent con- 
tractors and mechanics together. We 
told them of our plan. 

We told them we intended to re- 
model a vacant building into an 
apartment house. The bank had 
plans and specifications drawn. Fig- 
ures were obtained from larger con- 
tractors. And then each of these 
smaller contractors submitted a fig- 
ure. And the surprise came. On 
two main items in the contract, the 
men who owed us money bid $1,500 
less on specifications. We did not 
take into consideration the payment 
back to us, although naturally we 


How It 


1 From among its debtors, the 
bank found a number of carpen- 
ters, masons, plumbers, electri- 
cians, and other artisans who 
were anxious to repay their loans, 
if they could find steady work 
again. 

2 The bank owned numerous 


properties badly in need of re- 
pairs and modernizing. 


3 The craftsmen were brought 
together and they placed the win- 
ning bid for the modernization 
work. 


4 From their earnings, each 


This man had despaired of clearing his 
bank obligation without losing his home, 
until the bank itself enabled him to 
become on income-producer again. 
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This bank had two problems on its hands. 
How it solved them both, profitably, may 
make profitable reading for your bank. 


had hoped we could continue to 
collect on these past due items. The 
final result was that this latter group 
won the contract. 

In came the laborers, then the 
plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
lathers, plasterers, finishers and 
decorators. The men took pride in 
their new venture. They worked 
hard in the hope of another chance 
to work. And in came back inter- 
est, back rent, taxes and other 
debts. And then the tenants came. 
And with them moved in more than 
$5,000 a year new income. We spent 
slightly over $10,000 and we in- 
ereased the income slightly over 
$5,000. This meant 50% on our 
money, enough leeway to carry the 
building and amortize the improve- 
ment rapidly. 

This does not take into considera- 
tion the money we collected, the 
good will we built, the families we 
made happy, the foreclosures we 
avoided, and the neighborhood we 
improved. We bought plumbing sup- 
plies, paint, lumber, hardware, which 
helped the merchants. 

We did not stop. We looked all 
of our properties over. We decided 


Was Done 


man was able to meet his obliga- 
tion at the bank. 


5 Their pride in their work 
and appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity resulted in a higher quality 
job than the bank could have 
obtained elsewhere. 


6 The venture was so success- 
ful that the men have organized 
as a permanent group to continue 
the work. 


7 The increased rental and 
sale values of the properties re- 
sulted in additional profits for 
the bank. 


Glad to be back at work and anxious to 
prove their worth, these men turned out 
a quality job, superior to what the bank 
could have gotten elsewhere. 


on a thorough, sustained program. 
We reconsidered again and again 
on all angles. We weeded out the 
faults. We eliminated the poorer 
mechanics and substituted the more 
deserving. We built up a loyal and 
dependable organization of inde- 
pendent contractors. And loyalty 
was the basis of our success. 

We did not argue with a man to 
do what was right for him and the 
bank. We did not waste time ex- 
plaining the obvious advantages. 
We simply dismissed the unwilling 
and hired the loyal ones. Our method 
has proven workable and successful. 

These men formed a social club, 
appointed officers, collected dues, 
hired a vacant store for a club room, 
and furnished it at their own ex- 
pense. Each week™Or more often, a 
meeting is held there to discuss the 
work. Last fall the club’s surplus 
was used to take a trip to New York 
to witness a big sporting event. The 
elub paid for transportation, spend- 
ing allowances and meals. It is a 
real club, not one dictated to by the 
real estate officer or the bank. 

For nearly four years, the Meri- 
den Savings Bank has been carrying 
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By ARTHUR J. BUDD 


Real Estate Officer, Meriden Savings Bank, 
Meriden, Conn. 
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out this system. It has not plunged 
into it without many tests, many 
checks and rechecks. Caution has 
been the password, in spite of the 
overwhelming and obvious success. 

Any bank could do the same thing, 
but it must have an active real 
estate officer in charge. That is one 
job that cannot be run from a swivel 
chair. A real estate officer should 
be in the field, on the premises, in 
full charge, able to make intelligent 
decisions regarding construction, 
able to get along with his workmen, 
to ereate a good feeling among his 
tenants, and to be a good ambassa- 
dor at large for the bank he repre- 
sents. 

He must be willing to overwork, 
depend on only expert mechanics 
and tradesmen, weigh the knowl- 
edge of men in the business for 
years, and yet have an ear open to 
the more progressive methods. 

Above all, he must have authority 
to act without red tape delays. He 
must not let polities interfere. And 
there must be no favorites. Just 
allegiance to the bank, a fair deal 
for all, a firm hand, and courage 
to do what is right. 


Ewing Galloway Photos 
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This is another progress report of a research study being made on the 
subject of: ‘‘What is adequate insurance for full credit protection?” 









While most loans to 
flour mill owners may 
be readily protected by 
warehouse receipts on 
the wheat or the flour 
in storage, uninsured hazards may 
result in losses to the bank. While 
the flour mill in your town may 
never have had a serious loss against 
which it might have been protected 
by insurance, it is in constant dan- 
ger of losses that may arise from 
many different hazards. 

Flour mill loans are usually good 
loans because there is a rapid turn- 
over, the raw product being manu- 
factured and the finished product 
usually being promptly shipped. It 
is common practice to sell flour for 
future delivery, and to buy wheat 
for future delivery. 
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By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, Hartford, Conn. 


Any interference in the routine 
of the business, therefore, will cause 
considerable embarrassment to the 
owner. That is why banks insist 
upon unusual attention being given 
to insurance by borrowers in this 
industry. 

Certainly no flour mill owner 
should ever be without business 
interruption insurance. If anything 
happens to make it impossible to 
deliver the flour he has promised to 
deliver on a certain date and the 
eause of that non-delivery has been 
protected by insurance, his overhead 
and his profits will be replaced by 





Protection Given A Flour Mill By Each Type Of Insurance 











Name Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Automobile fire, theft, 


and collision collision. 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 





Automobile non-ownership 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 





Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 


| 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Business interruption 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
A violent shaking or trembling of the earth which damages or destroys 


Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, liability for personal injuries 
(including the cost of immediate surgical relief), the cost of repairs 
to damaged property, and the cost of litigation, all arising from an 


rson not 


The insured being held liable for injury or death of any 
by the insured, when such injury or death is held to have 
been caused by the named and described elevator owned or operated 
by the insured; or damage to property not owned 


by the insured 


Business life a personal beneficiary). 
Contractual liability be held liable. 
Earthquake the insured property. 
Electrical machinery 
breakdown 
accident to electrical equipment. 
Elevator liability with employed 
property damage 
endorsement 


caused by the named and described elevator of the insured. 
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Insurance Protection For Loans 
13. A Flour Mill 


Business 
interruption insurance is_ highly 
important in protecting a flour mill 
loan. 

Even though a miller may have 
many rules to prevent the accumula- 
tion of dust, there is always the pos- 
sibility of inherent explosion be- 
cause dust may accumulate inside of 
pipes and spouts without the miller 
knowing it. A careless smoker, or 
an electric spark, may provide the 
necessary heat to cause an explosion. 
Or, the heat caused by the wheat 
running rapidly through spouts 
might be enough to cause an explo- 
sion. Certainly no flour mill should 
be without insurance protection for 
this hazard. 

Millers have an opportunity to 
save on the freight they pay if they 
arrange for the milling-in-transit 
privilege. The railroads allow a dis- 
count on the freight on flour if this 
privilege is requested when the 
wheat is shipped to the mill. The 
standard rate is paid on the incom- 
ing wheat, but a lower rate is given 
on the flour. 

Therefore, if something happens 
to the flour or to the mill, which 
makes it impossible to ship out the 
flour to get the rebate, the miller 
naturally suffers the loss. 


He had ineluded in his accounting, 
a reduction on the incoming wheat; 
because he cannot ship out the flour 
he cannot get that reduction. The 
insurance companies insure against 
such a loss, which of course, removes 
that hazard from the business. 


This, however, does not cover 
transportation losses. There are 
many possibilities of accidents hap- 
pening to the goods in transit. Flour 
is commonly shipped in cloth bags. 
Considerable money damage may 
result, either in a wreck of the rail- 


the insurance company. 
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road car, or in the upset of a truck, 
for flour that has been spilled onto 
the ground cannot be picked up and 
sold. 

There is also the possibility of 
theft in transit because of the fact 
that the bags are small enough to 
be carried away. 

Because of buying many insur- 
ance policies, and because the fire 
insurance policy is commonly a large 
one, a miller may well protect him- 
self by unearned premium insurance. 
When a fire occurs, the fire, policy 
is automatically cancelled, that is, 
it will not apply to a subsequent fire. 
If a fire occurs, therefore, toward 
the beginning of the insured period, 
the miller has paid for protection 
for the whole period, and so loses a 
protection for which he has paid. 
Because he gets no refund on the 
premium, unearned premium insur- 
ance may be bought, so that in such 
an event he may recover the pre- 
mium for the remainder of the pe- 
riod. 

Because of the many types of ma- 
chinery, the trucks, railroads, side- 
tracks, sidewalks and _ platforms 
about a mill, there are many chances 
for injury either to employees or 
the public. That is why the manu- 
facturer’s public liability insurance 
and the workmen’s compensation 
insurance are so important. 

Note in the accompanying table 
that manufacturer’s public liability 
insurance not only pays the claims 
of those injured or killed, but also 
pays for defending any suits, in- 
eluding all legal and first aid ex- 
pense. 


Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance takes care of injuries to work- 
men. 


The other types of insurance men- 
tioned in the table are important 
but need no special comment, be- 
cause most of them are found in 
most other types of business, with 
the possible exception of products 
liability insurance. 

This has been mentioned in con- 
nection with some other businesses, 
but it should be understood that any 
manufacturer who produces food or 
drink is always open to claims from 
users of his products that injury or 
death was caused by something in 
his products. The only way to avoid 
serious loss from such claims is to 
have products liability insurance. 


Protection Given A Flour Mill By Each Type Of Insurance 








Name Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Explosion 


Fidelity bond 

Fire with additional hazards 
endorsement (including 
inherent explosion) 


Fire and explosion legal 
liability 

Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 


Group life and group ° 
accident 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 


License bond 


Manufacturers property 
damage 


Manufacturers public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 


Mill-in-transit fire and 
windstorm 


Paymaster robbery 
Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 
Plate glass 
Profits and commissions 


Products liability 
Riot and civil commotion 


Safe burglary 
Side track fire liability 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Teams liability and 
property damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Unearned premium 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 





The bursting or exploding of machinery or equipment for which the 
insured is held liable (except when caused by steam pressure or from 
exploding flywheels, generators, or internal combustion engines. 





The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 








Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, 
hail, riot, explosion, aircraft, or motor vehicle, or smoke damage. 





Being held legally liable for loss to other property because of a fire 
or explosion in the insured property. 





A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the 
quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 





Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 





Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given by one 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 
accident, respectively. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 





Forcible possession being taken of personal property within the 
premises of the insured. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 





Damage to the property of others, caused by the burning out of an 
electric unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which he is liable (including defense, and payment of all legal and first 
aid expense). 








Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 


premises of the insured, during certain hours. 





No rebate being allowed on the freight on wheat because the flour or 
the wheat is destroyed by fire or windstorm before the flour is shipped 
from the mill on a milling-in-transit rate. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
‘distributing wages. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a personal 
beneficiary instead of to a business firm (which would be business 
accident). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 


instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 
Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made). 








The burning of goods on which profits or commissions would have 
been made. 


Claims for illness or death resulting from products such as food and 


drink manufactured or sold by the insured. i 
The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 
terrorize the public and damage property. 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage be 4 fire for which the existence of a railroad sidetrack serving 


the insur 


s property is held to be the cause. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the pro 
resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, an 
described in the policy. 


rty of others 
draft animals 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 





Accident to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 





Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. 





A fire insurance policy being cancelled by a fire before the end of the 
licy period, with the result that the insured will have paid a premium 
or which he receives no service. 





Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 
overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law 
requires the employer to pay. 
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144,843.56 | 19 Cash & In Banks | 
261,962,865 ' 33 U. S. Government Securities | 7,69 








We Make A Budget 


Of Income, Expense, 


[a ===_{ And Probable Profit 


20,637.46] 2 
367,89 
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78 43204561100 aT ASSETS _& INCE \22 322.75 
Ee | a Re Oe 
"375,328,121 48 Savings Book a/e 202 
_64,011,16/ § Savings Cds, _ Se 
__5&6,50| __ Christmas Savings _ a 
40,150,20| 5 State Funds |__ 401.5 
5,000.00 | 3 Postal Savings 






























This bank is not satisfied to grope blindly 
for that will-o’-the-wisp, “Annual Profit.” 
Making an individual road map and revising 
it monthly helps to define the way ahead, 
avoiding quicksands and treacherous bogs. 



































nent bith Trustees | 

_4 no, © $450, estimate 600,00 110,359.32 r 
“Total Expeyse_ a 2406 116,068.74 
_liet_ Coverage _ __f_s26| 2,045.16 
Building Rentals 0,00 

























By CLARENCE W. SCHAFER 











Safety Box |Rentels 582,00 allt 882,00 a 
Service Ingome 8 mo, 3,314.34 | President, Chesaning State Bank, Chesaning, Michigan 
Service Ingome Annus) _ re | 9 
Jiet_Incone |before 4 £10 
less: nendaiation > Iuilaing ae 

__Deprgciation - ‘ARAGORN ralé 1,255.65 
Net Opereting Income 2,554.50 































__* x penis red cased ees OUNTING chickens before they are hatched is risky business. 
a - But if you are the executive officer of a bank, charged with 

the duty of seeing that there will be a profit on December 
thirty-first, it is wise to start about the preceding January and take 



























BASES OF COMPUTATIONS 
Government Bonds 
Collected to 8-31-36 4,019.51 































Cpns. net to 12-31-36 3,674.90 7,694.41 A e 

ae. eres stock as the monthly milestones pass. Then, if prospects are not 

1CMnse net to 12-31-56 3,597.96 7,640.50 satisfactory, something can be done about it. There must be some- 

Collected to 8-31-36 2,859.93 thing at the end of the year for the patient stockholders (I resist 

Last 4 mo, same rete 1,429.97 4,289.90 “ ° 0oans 

Industriel Loans a. caaill the temptation to omit the ‘‘t’’). 
. cte °o date 2 ° . : 

Mortgages That is why our bank makes a monthly estimate of the year’s 

Collected to date 1,406.71 ° 

Due balance of year 439.21 1,845.92 income and expense. 

Int. on Savings Accounts e ° ° . ° . 

Int, ps to 6-81-56 5.146046 Taxes, insurance, and depreciation being items which can be 
pt. Oct. Reserves . : ,202.38 ° . . . 

Int. on Savings Cas, pessascnga: estimated with reasonable accuracy at the beginning of the year, 

Int. paid to date 230.40 

Compution on remaining 1936 monthly reserves are set up, each for one-twelfth of the annual 
maturities 527.64 758.04 












total, charging the expense account. Reserves are likewise set up 








SPECIAL EXPENSE ANTICIPATED 

















October - (Detail deleted) 36.00 at the beginning of each quarter for interest on savings accounts, 
November - ° 280.00 . . 
December = * . 50.00 based upon our experience of 1.8% actual on our 2% rate. Of 
Ri ° 

a, =e ts Otek Ri ete ene course, the amount in the reserve account at the end of the quarter 
oa. Cueee Gua ete tee teas is charged out and adjustment made with the actual by a debit or 
Sept. - Dec. Inc. Insurance © $59.63 238.52 











eredit to Interest Paid account. This plan of making charges to 
expense and interest paid monthly, levels off the hills and valleys 
in the monthly expense totals and maintains equilibrium in the net 
income from month to month. 

In addition, we go through the expense account for the preced- 
ing year and make a list, by months, of items that will recur. We 
do not set up reserves for this list, but it helps us separate the 


Sept. - Dec. Inc. F.D.I.C. Insurance @ 51.22 204.88 









Total 













SPECIAL EXPENSE PAID 
Taxes to date 1,790. 
Insurance to date 7 

January - (Detail deleted) 















. = 28.00 P : 
——. 6 “6 a extraordinary from the ordinary expense items and improves the 
gil 200.99 quality of our estimates. Monthly estimates provide material for 
me eS 100.00 a better hindsight at the end of the year so that we may, in our 
Sea 378.00 future estimates, approach that perfection we know we will never 
August - . ° 20.00 attain. 
August <- = na 189.50 







The adjoining exhibits set forth the face and reverse sides of 
our estimate as of August 31, 1936. Each monthly estimate is filed 











ee a LT oe en in a ring binder of thirteen sheet capacity, with the sheets staggered 
The left hand column on the face gives the con- to show only right hand amount columns for ready comparison. 
densed monthly statement and percentage of The left hand column shows condensed monthly statement and 
resources. Right hand column figures result from ng 

the computation bases shown on the reverse side percentage of resources. These items do not require comment, ex- 







of the sheet. cept possibly that of Capital Funds. Capital Funds represent capi- 


tal stock, surplus, undivided profits and re- (gontinued on page 168) 
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— ~~ Sa ee 


..»Do not see how 
a bank can afford 


not to use the 


RECORDAK’ 


Perens ae eal 


...and hundreds of other banks of moderate size 

agree. They appreciate the complete records, the pro- 

tection against alterations and forgeries, the film 

records of customers’ checks. They stress the in- 

creased facilities for service to customers. And turn- 

ing to a dollars and cents appraisal of Recordak’s 

advantages, they report savings up to 45% net on per 

item costs, up to 50% on supplies, up to 90% in stor- 

age space. Write for “Cornerstone,” booklet of ac- 

tual letters from Recordak 

users, small banks as well 

aS as large. Recordak Cor- 

Over 70% of all poration (subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Com- 

Recordak installations are | pany), 350 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City. 

in small community banks 





Deposits op to $5008 00 on sack account 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANTE- Ou Membership © the Feder: Depoen Ineuraace Corporsion, sneurts 


Quincy Grust Company 
@uincy. Massachusens 


Note the understandable way in which details of 
the statement and the service charge are set 
down, insuring the customer’s more ready ac- 
ceptance of the facts and greater confidence in 
the institution. 


Demand (Commerc!) 
Time and Savings 
To Secure these Deposms the Bank has 


2. U.S. Government Secursies 
scypal Securmes 


>. Other Securities 


7. Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Other Loans 


Owners) 


Onher Real Estate 


Total Resources 


13. Capital Stock 
Preferred Stack 
Comana Seork 


15. Reserve for Contingencies 


Tota) Liabilines 


—| 
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sy 


= 
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| 
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Heme Hantled 
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CHESTER J WEEDEN, Treasurer 


Member $9 
QUINCY TRUST COMPANY 


Measured Service! 


Balances remered for senown to herr cheered 
without charge 





When We 


action on 
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1. Cash on hand and due from Banks 


for reducount at Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans (secured by reads!) martetabie collateral) 


(Wath Sabeguard of Derectory Secured Gearsewees, the current market 
value of these securities we grester (han the beet valve 


Loans on Real Estate, (principally to Home Owners, tot Mor.) 


Banking House, Vaults, Furnaure and Fretures (Net) 


A Surplus above all requirements (the Depentors Margia of Safety) consisting of 


14. Surplus, Guaranty Fund and Undivided Profits 


Toral Deposits, (ss lieved above! 


~—= Member Federe! Reserve System a, 
Federe!, State, County and Municipel Deposttory 





Deposite—The Government, Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks, have on Deposit with us 


$2,273, 304.35 
2,605,579.44 $4,878,963.79 

HE cordial helpfulness 

available in the mem 
bers of our Board of Direc 
tors, Officers, and Employ- 
ees, is an asset which cannot 
be shown in the figures of 
this statement. It is how- 
ever a definite value which 
pays real dividends to our 
customers in satisfaction and 
service 


$937,300.60 
834,426.59 
6,478.93 
300,089 00 
441,743.53 
700,043.94 


2,168,295.12 
1,441, 787.47 
15,050.00 


1,610,695.38 
282,069.77 


15,050 00 


Taxes and Insurance paid (oe Mongaged Properues to asus Home 


8,181.36 
201,034.44 
260,110.13 


1,908,996.51 ‘With Deposits insured by 


the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. and mem- 
bership in the Federal Re- 
serve System our Depositors 
enjoy the utmost assurance 
of safety for their deposits 
in this benk. 


461,146 $7 
$5,687,223.67 


450,000.00 
‘$00 000 
$150,006 
285,920.88 735,920.88 
72,359.00 
4,878,943.79 
$5,687,223.67 


United States Depository 
For Postal Savings Funds 


Quincy Trost Company 
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We Build Confidence 


Talk 


The Customer’s Language 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


Manager, New Business and Analysis Dept., 
Quincy Trust Co., Quincy, Mass. 


‘“*‘Easy to read” is the keynote of this bank’s 
statement and service charge forms. The 
results argue for standardization and united 


this phase of public relations work. 


NY alert bank public relations 
man, sufficiently intimate with 
bank customers to see the 

banks as they see them, will readily 
admit there exists a certain un- 
necessary sales resistance in the 
honest efforts of the banks to make 
themselves ‘‘more sympathetically 
understood by the public.’’ 

This resistance is maintained, un- 
wittingly perhaps, but nevertheless 
is real, and could be readily removed 
with a little care and thought. To 
eradicate this resistance would be 
consistent with our motive and con- 
tribute toward developing a more 
spontaneous response to our efforts. 

I refer to the standardization of 
two forms, growing in prominence 
in the public eye—the Bank State- 
ment of Condition and the Cost 
Form for Account Analysis. 

There is a good deal of agitation 
now regarding a standardized Call 
Report form. This would be of 
great advantage and convenience to 
our banks. A standardized form of 
Bank Statement of Condition for 
general distribution would be of 
equal advantage and convenience to 
the public. 

The Bank Statement of Condition 
appears in a great variety of forms. 
In the past the consolidated, or con- 
densed, statement has led many cus- 
tomers to feel that it discloses so 
little that it is, as a party once ex- 
pressed it to me, ‘‘hardly worth the 
paper it is printed on’’, and arouses 
the perfectly justifiable suspicion 
that the bank has something it does 
not wish to disclose, therefore tries 
to bury it in the consolidation. I! 
do not mean that statements should 
be so detailed as to be cumbersome 
and difficult to read, but merely that 
significant items should be left out 
in the open so that the fundamental 
factors on which a bank is measured 
would be readily available. 

The public is more bank-minded 
today than ever, and anything short 
of a good out-in-the-open statement 
will arouse suspicion and tend to 
damage the bank rather than pro- 
tect it. Much has been done to im- 
prove this situation, in the many 
efforts at the ‘‘ Easy-to-Read”’ state- 
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HE DEFINITE benefits provided by 

discounting accounts receivable 
are recognized by leaders all along 
the front line of industry. Thousands 
of top flight manufacturers and 
wholesalers now speed up business 
through this modern way of keeping 
capital constantly liquid and at work. 


Selling, or discounting, accounts re- 
ceivable is a simple method of getting 
immediate cash for the merchandise 
you have sold. It is flexible and con- 
venient. It is safer and quicker than 
a mortgage, stock issue or other 
expedient as a means of providing 
working capital. It costs no more— 
in many cases, less. 


Two-way Benefit 
in Discounting Accounts 


In the plainest language, here is a 
financing system that has a double- 
action benefit . . . to your creditors 
and suppliers as well as to yourself. 
Your improved cash position 
will benefit your merchandise 
creditors. They’d rather see you 
taking discounts than awaiting 





full maturities or asking extensions. 
The quicker you pay, the more you 
can buy from them and the less their 
money is tied up. 


With cash in lieu of book assets, you 
are in a position to discount bills, 
purchase at lower prices, finance a 
greater volume of sales ... all of 
which add to your profits. 


Corporations, Insurance 
Companies Invest Surpluses 


Government agencies, Federal reserve 
banks, and sound strong financial 
institutions everywhere countenance 
this sensible financing practice. 
Great industrial corporations, insur- 
ance companies and estates invest 
surplus funds with us for employ- 
ment in this financing project. If 
your business is in the least ham- 
pered or held back by inadequate 
liquid capital, why not investigate. 
A brief consultation will show if 
we can help you. All corre- 
3 spondence and interviews are 
strictly confidential and carry 
no obligations. . . Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ments. On the other hand this has 
also added to the confusion, because 
there is less standardization than 
ever. Many concerns, using many 
banks, find it difficult to compare 
statements and readily get a com- 
parative picture of the position of 
these banks from a common point 
of view. 


Perhaps an illustration of a prac- 
tical case will make this clear. 

A certain customer of ours, doing 
a national business, has found it 
necessary to develop a form of his 
own and when statements come in 
he has them transcribed to this form 
which provides for working certain 
ratios, trend indices, and so on. 


With four quarterly statements of 
a bank on this sheet he readily reads 
the progress of that bank and has a 
common basis for comparison as 
between banks. Although his fourm 
is not intricate in detail he fre- 
quently has to write banks to get 
figures broken down so that he can 


(Continued on page 162) 


(Our Statement Is An Advertising Medium 


By BETTY SUTTON 


Advertising Manager, The American National 
Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Editor’s Note: When two banks, in 
different parts of the country, sense the 
same weakness in an instrument of 
public contact, correct it, and take the 
trouble to tell others about it — that’s 
news! Comparison of the physical 
appearance of these two statements of 
condition will indicate that there is no 
single set way of achieving improve- 
ment—and will, we hope, stimulate 
others to also “talk their customers’ 
language” in their own individual way.) 


OR many years, banks have 
Piistowet a more or less stereo- 
typed form in presenting their 
statements of condition at call dates. 
The public generally seems to feel 
that these do not present a picture 
of the institution in a manner 
readily understandable by laymen. 
The official call is, of course, pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or other supervising authority 
and cannot be altered in form. In 
most cases, however, this is merely 
published in accordance with regula- 
tions and receives no other circula- 
tion. It is the so-called ‘‘advertising 
statement’’, used for publicity pur- 
poses, which is the subject of this 
discussion. 

We have attempted in our state- 
ments to set forth our condition as 
completely as possible. A condensed 
form is used to avoid detail irrele- 
vant to the safety of the institution, 
which is the source of main public 
interest, but each item included is 
explained in a line or two to focus 
the attention of the reader. 

Further, on each statement, we 
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take the opportunity to include a 
personal message, as indicated in 
the accompanying illustration. 

This plan might well be used to 
good effect in any business which has 
occasion to present such information 
to its stockholders or the general 
public. The copy on the statement 
ean be written to fit the particular 


institution or industry involved. 
Anyone interested in the statement 
cannot help but note the message it 
carries on the fly-leaf. It promotes 
good will and many favorable com- 
ments have been received, not only 
regarding the method but the spirit 
of frankness prompting the pres- 
entation. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 1935 
(Opened for business, November 1, 1933) 
RESOURCES 
sults and on deposit with Banks $1,170,564.13 


mont Securities 


We invite you to study this 
statement. You will see that 

it indicates a strong bank... 
an integral part of the com- 
munity we serve and reflection 
of the success of our customers. 
Each item as explained is read- 
ily understandable. We believe 
in placing before our depositors 
the same information concerning 
our position as we insist upon 
receiving from our borrowers. 
Our total cash resources prove 
our ability to meet the demands 
of any depositor and any desir- 
able borrower. 

We are members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
through which each of our de- 
positors is fully insured up to 
$5,000. Our first consideration 
always is our obligation to our 
depositors. 

AND ... each member of our 
staff takes a personal, active 
interest in serving you. 


1,216,065.18 
765,487.25 


$528,441.56 
411,452.92 


150,845.74 


8,800.00 
NONE 
26.81 
29,098.11 
5,000.00 


$4,150,665.14 


239,910.21 


NONE 
3.788,754.93 
5,000.00 


$1,133,665.14 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


«xecutivea Committees 


« 8. Connable J. Stanley Gilmore 
Uwight R. Curtenius Stephen B. Monroe 
William J. Lawrence Albert J. Todd 


<VEKY DEPOSITOR IN Tits “ANK [8 FULLY INSURED UP TO $5,000.0¢ 
IN TUR FRDERAL PEPOSTT INSURANCP CORPORATION 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
fates mecrere OF KALAMAZOO 
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1937 


A new style of indexing. 


1937 


A separate section contain- 
ing the complete member- 
ship of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 


1936 
Members of the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration so indicated. 


1934 


Separation of Government 
bonds from other securities. 


1934 


Bank statements printed 
in thousands, making them 
readable at a glance. 


1934 


Inclusion of a Totals 
column in the statement 
breakdown. 


1934 
Separation of Surplus and 


Undivided Profits. 
1933 


A separate section con- 
taining a 5-year list of 
discontinued bank titles. 


ajor Improvement 


in the 


BLUE BOOK 


During the past 5 years appears in the 


FIRST 1937 EDITION 
Ready March 15 


with a different style index, dictionary 
type on indestructible tabs. 


This edition contains all changes in 
the banking structure for the past 
6 months and includes all new banks, 
new officers, new titles, etc. 


The First 1937 edition replaces all 
other bank directories. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES 
TODAY 


First in ACCURACY 
in USEFULNESS 
in COMPREHENSIVENESS 


RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


America’s Leading Financial Reference Book 


STANDARD FOR 65 YEARS 





Since we can’t possibly make personal con- 
tact with every customer in his own home 
(an ideal way of building public confidence) 
we must strive to achieve our ends by con- 
stantly making our printed contacts human, 


(Continued from page 160) 


get the factors necessary to make up 
his form. All of this involves con- 
siderable time and expense, but being 
responsible for the banks his com- 
pany uses he feels that he cannot 
intelligently judge them without 
this information on a standardized 
form. 

If a recommendation could be 
made to our banks through some 
such organization as the A. B. A., 
and reasons pointed out for the de- 
sirability of standardization, I am 
inclined to believe that a majority 
of our banks would follow it—if 
not exactly, at least so fully that it 
would largely eliminate the necessity 
for the special work just referred 
to above. It would also tend to 
gradually educate the public in 
their ability to read and understand 
a bank statement and thus fortify 
our banks in the minds of the peo- 
ple. At least it would demonstrate 
to the people that we had a com- 
mon understanding of the funda- 
mental purpose of the bank state- 
ment, and a real desire to make it 
as easily understood as_ possible 
through a generally recognized stand- 
ard form. 

Now some may say: ‘‘This is all 
very well in ordinary times but 
under abnormal conditions, with 
shrinking deposits, depreciating secu- 
rity values, reduced profits, frozen 
loans, and so on, what then?’’ My 
conviction is that if our banks had 
been giving the public full and frank 
statements for a few years preced- 
ing the recent bank difficulties, 
thereby stimulating confidence, we 
would have weathered the storm 
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understanding, and understandable. 


much better than we did. For while 
these statements would have revealed 
the situation to those who took pains 
to compare conditions in successive 
periods, customers would have stood 
by our banks better than they did. 
As it was, elements of uncertainty 
and suspicion poisoned their minds 
because of lack of definite informa- 
tion, perhaps in many eases causing 
them to imagine the status of their 
bank to be much worse than it 
really was. Truth, even if it hurts, 
wins more loyalty and support than 
evasion, which suggests deception 
and stimulates suspicion. The pub- 
lie revelation which such a state- 
ment would provide might also serve 
as something of a deterrent to any 
banks which had a tendency to take 
unnecessary risks in investments or 
operation. 


® The form of Statement of Condi- 
tion shown is an adaptation of one 
used by a large bank in this country. 
It is not set forth as a perfect model 
but as one endeavor to give satisfy- 
ing and understandable information 
to the public. 

For people not experienced in 
reading a financial statement, it is 
essential that it be made as easily 
understood as possible. Therefore, 
a departure from the ‘‘ Assets and 
Liabilities’’ arrangement usually em- 
ployed seems desirable. Although 
this form starts out with ‘‘ Deposits’’, 
it swings back so that you have also 
the usual grouping of ‘‘ Assets and 
Liabilities’’ in regular balanced form. 

For those accustomed to handle 
financial statements, availability of 
fundamental facts should be pro- 


WwW 


FORTIFYING ourselves 
in the public eye today 


is fine insurance against 
possible difficult condi- 


tions of some tomorrow. 


vided. ‘‘Quick Assets’’ should be 
segregated so that the ratio to de- 
posits may be readily determined. 
In most statements, the factors re- 
vealing the ratio of ‘‘ Capital Funds’”’ 
to ‘‘Deposits’’ are available. ‘‘ Loans 
and Discounts’’ should be separated 
from ‘‘Real Estate Loans’’, so that 
these ratios to ‘‘Deposits’’ may be 
had if desired. ‘‘Real Estate’’ oc- 
eupied for banking purposes should 
not be combined with ‘‘Real Estate 
through Foreclosure’’, as customers 
are often interested in knowing the 
percentage of ‘‘Capital Funds’’ in- 
vested in bank buildings and land. 

Terms immediately recognized by 
the expert are not always clear to 
the average individual. Therefore, 
more common headings or explana- 
tory notes are helpful. An effort to 
make your statement clear to the 
average man on the street does not 
in any way handicap the expert, but 
broadens the scope of your prestige 
with the public. The better the 
people understand the bank, the 
easier it is to do business with them. 
Increased confidence results. Forti- 
fying ourselves in the public eye 
today is fine insurance against pos- 
sible difficult conditions of some to- 
morrow. 


Analysis of Accounts 


Here also is a form which, if 
standardized, would result in reduc- 
ing sales resistance—thus promoting 
more harmonious relations. I am 
speaking now of the form and method 
only, not the rates involved. Sound 
cost accounting is definitely con- 
cerned with form and method but 
cannot recognize any such thing as 
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uniformity in various cost factors as 
between banks, except as to their 
method of development. 


The impression on customers due 
to varying forms and methods is 
one of confusion—and of amazement 
at the fact that there is no more 
recognized standard among banks 
(when accounting is supposed to be 
backbone of the business) in the 
developing of costs and stop-loss 
charges against inadequate compen- 
sating balances. 

One bank, for instance, dees not 
inelude the deposit ticket in its as- 
sembly of costs—the majority of 
banks do. Some use the base or 
maintenance cost per account— 
many do not. One group will in- 
clude cost on cash deposits—another 
no such item. Some forms provide 
for cost per thousand of balance for 
investment of funds—others absorb 
this cost in a net rate allowed as 
credit on earning funds. You will 
notice with some banks an item, 
“Size Cost per Thousand’’, or pro- 
tective cost—many absorb this fac- 
tor in item rates. 


Some use the old ‘‘5 and 2’’ rates 
without regard to the actual costs 
prevailing in their own banks, or 
adopt some other average rates 
equally unrelated to their own true 
eosts. Many banks rightly use costs 
developed from their own operations 
but with no standard for developing 
or assembling factors of these item 
eosts nor with any agreed standard 
of analysis or cost sheet providing 
for uniform method of assembly of 
costs and development of charges. 


In developing charges some banks 
use the earnings to which they are 
entitled on the theoretical balance 
required to absorb cost and give 
normal profit as a factor in their 
charge—others will figure the loss 
actually developed and add to it the 
profit to which the bank is entitled 
on the balance actually carried. 
Many other differences of procedure 
might be mentioned but one has 
only to read the various banking 
magazines to appreciate the amazing 
divergence in point of view as to 
the ‘‘correct’’ method of procedure 
to secure maximum results at mini- 
mum cost. 


Most bankers apparently do not 
appreciate the handicap which this 
confusion produces, in the way of 
sales resistance on the part of the 


For The Investment 


Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds and short-term notes for its 


Own account. 


The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 





Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 


are invited and a daily quotation 
sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype CGO .. 


987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


customer. Most customers are ab- 
solutely fair and reasonable, recog- 
nizing the right of the bank to 


proper remuneration for services 


rendered. But a good corporation 
cost accountant, responsible to his 
organization for sound accounting 
procedure, will not readily accept 
charges based on fictitious costs or 
on an unsound method of cost de- 
velopment. 

Another illustration of a practical 
ease will help. I was called in by 
the treasurer in the district office of 
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a national concern and questioned 
regarding the service charge I had 
rendered. The objection was raised 
that I had figured the earnings to 
which our bank was entitled on the 
basis of the theoretical balance re- 
quired to cover cost plus normal 
profit, and added to that the loss 
figure shown on the analysis sheet, 
thereby rendering a partially double 
charge. 

I pointed out that, as shown on 
his copy of our cost sheet which he 
had before him, I had only charged 
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the loss shown plus the profit to 
which we were entitled on the ac- 
tual balance carried. ‘‘Oh well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that is perfectly all right, but 
another bank in our district has 
doubled on their charge, and I had 
supposed that you had done the 
same thing.’’ I have had no trouble 
on this basis with any of the many 
accounts which we have under 
charge, but that other bank, unless 
they can show to this treasurer’s 
satisfaction that he has mis-inter- 
preted their method, will have diffi- 
eulty in justifying their position. 
And the reflection on the banking 
fraternity as a whole is harmful, in 
that our varying (and perhaps in- 
accurate methods) suggest lack of 
sound cost accounting, prevent our 
standing together and adequately 
supporting each other in a sound 
system uniformly operated. 

Several years ago, after a careful 
study of varying methods of finding 
item costs and examination of forms 
for assembling these costs in account 
analysis, we developed our item costs 
based on the factors of expense 
found to prevail in our bank, and, 
with the cooperation of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, selected a form 
which we have since been using. We 
have made many tests and compari- 
sons with other forms and methods, 
and while we are always eager to 
learn and to take advantage of the 
experience of others, we have yet to 











be convinced of any advantages pre- 
vailing in those we have studied. In 
some cases positive weakness seemed 
to prevail. We are open-minded, 
however, and in the event of a 
recommended standard would be 
glad to conform, provided such pro- 
posed layout did not violate sound 
cost accounting principles. 

In the form shown for Analysis 
of Customers Accounts, the item 
rates are of course altogether de- 
pendent on the costs prevailing in 
each bank. 

Some banks figure reserve on aver- 
age ledger balance. Inasmuch as the 
Federal Reserve Bank only requires 
reserve on the net collected balance, 
I can see no logical reason for using 
average ledger balance. The re- 
quired profit is also frequently eal- 
culated on the average ledger bal- 
ance, but better practice seems to 
me to indicate that it should also 
be measured on the net collected 
balance. 


@® Larger banks would of course re- 
quire a more detailed list of items 
under cost—separation of transit 
and clearing checks and so on, but 
for the average bank this form 
should be adequate. 

It is important for the standiag 
of our banks with the public that 
these variations of method be re- 
duced to a recognized standard prac- 
tice. If some are right, the others 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$375,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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must be wrong, and good accountants 
naturally resist the action of banks 
lacking standardization of methods 
in performing the same operation, 
especially those methods that are 
contrary to good cost accounting 
practice. 

The charge slip which we use 
earries full explanation of the neces- 
sity of the charge, and, in giving the 
balance which would be required to 
have cleared the account without 
charge, helps impress on the cus- 
tomer the extent of the delin- 
quency in the balance which he ae- 
tually carried. We believe that this 
acts as an incentive to the customer 
to increase his balance to the proper 
compensating amount. In any event 
it assists in driving home the justice 
of the charge. 

Some will say: ‘‘Why go to all 
this trouble? We know that the 
eharge is right and the customer 
must take it and like it ;’’ ‘‘ We don’t 
even make out a charge slip—just 
post the charge to the customer’s 
statement ;’’ and various other com- 
ments which seem to indicate a dis- 
regard of the fundamentals of good 
customer relations. 

Our feeling about such an attitude 
is that it negates every effort a bank 
might make to build confidence and 
good will. Arbitrarily forcing a 
policy or a charge upon defenseless 
customers, just because you happen 
to have a ‘‘whip hand”’ in the mat- 
ter, may achieve its immediate pur- 
pose, but it will never create confi- 
dence or build that friendliness and 
loyal support whose value (in ab- 
sentia) so many of us learned dur- 
ing the turbulent days of ’30-’33. 

Copies of analysis sheets, sent to 
customers before charges are made, 
serve as a helpful warning and as- 
sist in informing the customer on 
the cost method employed. It also 
promotes understanding and mutual 
confidence. 

Agreement among banks in stand- 
ardization of statements of condition 
and forms and procedure in de- 
velopment of charges through ae- 
count analysis would do much, I 
believe, to win more enthusiastic ap- 
proval on the part of the public, 
and greatly reduce sales resistance 
in our attempts to ‘‘get near’’ to 
our customers and closer to the pub- 
lic. It is important that we should 
know our banks as our customers 
see them. 





We Make A Budget 


(Continued from page 156) 


serves, less banking house and furni- 
ture and fixtures. 

The figures in the right hand col- 
umn are readily explained by refer- 
ring to the computation bases 
exhibit. Our total of loans and dis- 
eounts being relatively small, we 
have based our estimate of $4,289.90 
on total income, instead of segregat- 
ing and computing the income from 
each interest rate. 

The same process is used on mort- 
gages. Segregations in both in- 
stances can be made and set opposite 
respective rates instead of being 
grouped, as shown. As to interest 
paid, November 1 being our final 
quarterly interest payment, we ac- 
eumulate reserves only until that 
date. All reserves, except valuation 
reserves, are thereby washed out by 
the end of the year. Safety box 
rental income is determined from 
our monthly inventory of boxes 
under lease. 

The per cent of total funds col- 
umn measures the efficiency of our 
investment program, determines 
basic costs on average funds, and 
shows the resulting net coverage. 
Monthly comparisons indicate a fa- 
vorable or anfavorable trend. 

Finally, the figures herein are 
actual but are not submitted that 
they may be pointed to with pride. 
They emphasize our dearth of loans 
and mortgages and reveal our deficit 
in net interest coverage. 

This indicated to us (in August) 
that estimated dividends for 1936 
would surely come out of service 
income, a satisfactory item, but not 
interest income. 


Should You Pay Some 
Or None? 


(Continued from page 149) 


the paying teller chose just to take 
up, no matter what its date, was a 
legal demand by the plaintiffs for 
the payment of that much of their 
money. The deposit was there to 
meet it. The fact that sixteen other 
checks were on his counter awaiting 
his action, created no legal obstacle 
to the payment of that one. * * * 
It appears to us that no force of any 
kind was present operating in any 
way to relieve the bank from its 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND 





TRUST COMPANY 


of 


CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


One out of every six banks in the United States is 
a depositor of the Continental IIlinois. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


duty to pay * * * some of the checks 
presented up to the amount of the 
plaintiff’s deposit. * * * 

‘* After allowing to the bank every 
reasonable discretion in the way of 
selecting which checks it would pay, 
this obligation demanded of it that 
it should select and pay some of 
them until the plaintiffs’ deposit was 
exhausted. It could not and did not, 
as we view it, meet the obligation of 
that contract by rejecting all of the 
checks. * * * Judgment affirmed.’’ 
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(45 Pa. Super. Ct. 236) 

The foregoing cases constitute two 
of the clearest examples of judicial 
reasoning, on the why’s and where- 
fore’s of their findings, that the 
books contain. They are supported 
by the authorities and they amount 
to a clear cut presentation of a 
bank’s duty and possible liability 
in situations of this kind. In other 
words, they represent what may be 
termed the general rule on the ques- 
tion involved. 
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A section of the stock room, showing the ad- 
justable shelves and labels. The high visibility 
of the latter speeds up the attendant’s work 


and eliminates errors and confusion. 


These labels are adjustable 
to stock room conditions and 
quantities, instead of being 
permanent fixtures to which 
stock volume must conform. 


Labels 


BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 








Increase Stock Room Efficiency 
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One of the most impor- 
tant requirements in a 
well arranged and well 
kept stock room is a 
simple method of label- 
ing the forms so that these can be 
easily identified when filling requisi- 
tions, taking inventory, and so forth. 
It is necessary also that the labels 
be easily adjusted to the shelves as 
the forms are stocked thereon. 

After considerable investigation 
this bank finally standardized on a 
type of label that meets these and 
other practical requirements in a 
very satisfactory manner, and at 
very little cost. 

We use a label holder made out 
of black plate, which is heavy enough 
to give rigidity. It is 3% inches 
wide by 6 inches long, and bent at 









right angles 2 inches in from the 
end, forming an ‘‘L’’, the face of 
which is 2 inches by 314 inches. 
This face is the label holder, the 
long end of the ‘‘L’’ being slid 
under the package of forms stored 
on the shelf in the manner of a 
book-end. 

Over the face of the ‘‘L’’, which 
protrudes from the package, a small 
envelope of good stock has been 
mounted, to serve as the label. On 
the face of the envelope are letters 
34, of an inch in height, to designate 
the various form numbers. 

Due to the size of the letters, the 
labels can be read from a consider- 
able distance. This saves much time 
in filling orders for stationery in 
the various departments, as anyone 
ean find the respective form on the 


By GEORGE A. BRUCE 


Purchasing Agent, The San Francisco Bank, 
San Francisco, California 


shelves without having to look all 
over the place. 


The label holders are also econom- 
ical. They can be used over and 
over again. When a form becomes 
obsolete it is necessary only to re- 
move the envelope from the face of 
the holder, and replace it with 
another on which is stamped the 
number of the new form. Inciden- 
tally, we use regular pass book 
envelopes for this purpose. 

When a shipment of a certain 
form is received in the stockroom, 
the packages are stacked on the 





How The Labels Work 


1 A strip of metal, with the 
end bent at right angles, is 
slipped under the package of 
forms. 


2 On the bent-over end is 
glued a small envelope on which 
are stamped large numbers iden- 
tifying the form. 
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3 Stacks of forms may be re- 
arranged at any time for space 
economy. Label holders are 
moved with them. 


4 When a stock is used up the 
label holder is removed and may 
be used elsewhere with a differ- 
ent label attached. 


5 Stock room shelves are ad- 
justable and not over 15 inches 
deep. 

6 One form is never stored be- 
hind another, 

7 A numerical record of all 
form numbers is kept, with the 
shelf number shown for each one. 
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shelves, and the label holder bear- 
ing the form number simply slipped 
under the package or stack of pack- 
ages. When the stock has been used 
up the label holder is removed. 


This type of label holder can be 
used more advantageously than the 
fixed type, which must be nailed or 
serewed to the shelf. First of all, 
it is not practicable to have fixed 
positions for each form, nor to ar- 
range the forms on the shelves in 
numerical order, due to the various 
quantities of each form on-hand and 
the necessity of making constant re- 
arrangement of stock to save shelf 
space. Whenever the stocks of forms 
are re-adjusted on the shelves, the 
labels are moved with them. 

Furthermore, as a stock of a cer- 
tain form diminishes, such as when 
several stacks on the shelf have been 
reduced to one stack, the number of 
label holders are reduced accord- 
ingly. The shelf space thus provided 
ean be used for stocking other forms, 
each with an adjustable label holder. 

Shelves in the stock room are 
built not too far apart. Preferably 
they should be adjustable, and 
should not be over 15 inches deep 
to avoid waste of space, as it is, of 
course, obvious that one form should 
not be placed in back of another 
one. Forms should be so placed on 
the shelves that it is possible at a 
glanee to determine how many are 
in stock. This is of the greatest 
importance, as it will prevent many 
errors, such as running short, over- 
ordering, and so on. 


While it is not considered prac- 
ticable to arrange the forms in 
numerical order, for the reason al- 
ready stated, this has not made it 
difficult to find the location of each 
form. A chart is kept showing the 
form numbers in numerical order, 
and opposite each form number is 
shown the number of the shelf where 
the form is located. To provide for 
changes, a ‘‘change of location’’ 
sheet is kept. When a form is moved 
from one shelf to another an entry 
is made, showing the form number 
**from’’ and ‘‘to’’, and changes are 
made on the chart from this change 
sheet. This makes it possible for 
anyone to determine the proper shelf 
quickly, while the highly visible 
labels locate the desired form with 
a minimum of hunting. 


Stock Room Methods 


HE State Bank and Trust Co., 

of Evanston, Ill., has set up a 
perpetual inventory system, under 
the care of a stock room manager. 
To facilitate his work, bins have 
been built so that there is a place for 
every item, each of which contains 
the forms used by one department. 
Since each department is allocated 
various forms to correspond with its 
different functions, the manager may 
at times have difficulty in locating 
the special forms called for. To 





iy, 
COMMERCIAL ¢ CHECKING 


Speaking 


speed up the operation of the stock 
room, and to eliminate ‘‘hit or miss’’ 
tactics, each item has been assigned 
a form number. Thus, numbers like 
Rl, R2, R3, are used to designate 
*the varying forms of the real estate 
department. Each form is placed in 
an individual file and instantly ree- 
ognizable. 

To insure an efficient watch on the 
supply, avoid wastage, and know 
what purchases are necessary, the 
stock room manager keeps a running 





SAVINGS @¢© TRUSTS 


of Doorknobs 


We once heard about a man who so abhorred 


business callers that he removed the outside 


knob from his office door. But to his chagrin, 


on returning from lunch, he found that he couldn’t 


get into his own office himself. 


We don’t know how he solved the problem 


finally; but there’s a moral of some kind lurking 


in the story. You'll always find knobs on our 


doors here at this bank. They turn easily, too. 


Listen to ‘Money Talks” 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
President 


by Royal F. Munger on 


WM AQ(670),on Tuesdaysand Fridays at 10:15 P.M. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicage 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WATERMARKED 











FOR RECORDS 


A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and moderate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 
will specify it! 


WATERMARKED 


FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buff only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 










FOR CLEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


Send me the following sample books: 
(OHowerd Ledger: () Howard Posting: () Howard Mimeograph 











ee 
(Please attach to business stationery ) 
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record of the inventory. Before any 
department is issued any supplies, a 
requisition in writing must be made 
to the manager, stating what is 
needed. However, when disburse- 
ments are made, the items which are 
to be given out, must first be re- 
corded on the stock record or inven- 
tory. 

This system has yielded excellent 
results for the State Bank, worth 
much more than the expenditure in- 
volved. Due to its efficient function- 
ing and accurate estimates of ecur- 
rent needs, the bank has found it 
possible to adopt the policy of buy- 
ing its entire supply for one period. 
By following this practice, it has 
been able to make purchases on a 
large quantity seale, and thus get 
more favorable prices as a result of 
the increased volume, than would be 
the case if it restricted its purchases 
to short-term needs.—Norman Stone. 


A Street Of 
Air Conditioning 
(Continued from page 145) 


cubic feet of air a minute, and where 
7,000 pounds of sheet metal were 
used in fabricating the duct system. 


The Marcey Store, in the next 
block, is larger than the Howard 
store, and here the compressor is 
rated at 15 horsepower. It must take 
eare not only of the Marcey dress 
shop, but also of a shoe store next 
door. 


Each of these jobs performs the 
same functions, of course. Since 
they are summer air conditioning 
jobs, they cool the air, dehumidify, 
filter, and circulate the air. The 
most obvious of the reasons for 
their installation was to attract more 
customers; in the ease of the Gil- 
more job, the management has come 
to feel that, even if the customers 
had never taken any notice of the 
fact that the store was air condi- 
tioned, the greater efficiency of the 
employees would be a satisfactory 
dividend. 


In the case of restaurant installa- 
tions, it is a usual experience that 
the volume of business rises, and 
that the amount of the individual 
check also rises. It may very well be 
that, when sellers of men’s and 
women’s clothing have had an oppor- 
tunity to check results, they will 
find it not unusual that the person 


RAND 


who stopped in to buy one thing, 
will actually have left the store with 
two or more purchases. 


The Picture On The Cover 


On the cover of each 
Rand M®Nally Bankers 


issue of 
Monthly 


for 1937, some industry is repre- 
sented. The picture this month rep- 
resents the printing industry. The 
picture shows a cutting machine 
which is used to trim the edges of 
books and magazines. 


After the pages of the book or 
magazine have been gathered to- 
gether and stapled or sewed, the 
edges must be trimmed to make them 
smooth and even. 

Most printers have a straight cut- 
ter—that is, one big knife cuts first 
one side and then the other. Manu- 
facturers of books and magazines, 
however, very often have a cutter 
like the one in the picture, with 
three knives. One knife cuts the 
front of the book; the other two 
knives cut the ends. These two 
knives are set so as to cut both ends 
at the same time. 


The books are attached to a big 
square bed, and moved first under 
the single knife, and then under the 
two end knives. If the books are 
not large, often as many as ten 
books are cut at one time, and the 
machine will eut about ten to fifteen 
thousand books an hour. 
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THE INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 





This Is The Railroad. Year 


“Each phase of the recovery cycle especially benefits certain 
groups of industries,”’ says the author—and presents some very 
logical reasons why this will be the railroads’ year to benefit. 


Diversion Without at- 
Of Traffic tempting to 

minimize the 
seriousness of truck com- 
petition, it is well to re- 
member that the railroad is still the 
country’s dominant transportation 
industry. Taking the ‘‘ton mile’’ 
as the most acceptable unit of trans- 
portation, authoritative figures show 
that nearly 74% of the country’s 
freight is still carried by rail. The 
figures are as follows: 









BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 


Per cent of total 


(in Ton Miles) 

1932 1929 

Steam Railroads.......... 73.9% 72.9% 
SE MD, bc ctaccdwe sade 7.8% 15.8% 
ge reer reer 6.2% 5.2% 
Inter-City Trucks......... 9.4% 4.2% 
Inland Waterways......... 2.5% 1.4% 
Elec. Rys. and Air........ 2% 5% 


While the above figures are not 
thoroughly up-to-date, due to lack 
of data on the trucking industry, we 
believe more recent figures would 
show very little change. A compari- 
son of relative capacities of the 
trucking industry and the railroad 
industry tends to substantiate our 
point. 

Today there are about 2,000,000 
freight cars in the country with an 
average capacity of about 50 tons— 
(aggregate capacity 100,000,000 
tons). There are also 3,400,000 
trucks with an average capacity of 
about 4 tons (aggregate capacity 
about 13,600,000 tons), but over 24 
of the trucks probably are operating 
within metropolitan centers and are 
not directly competing with rail- 
roads. Hence, there are only 1,000,- 
000 trucks with an aggregate capa- 
city of 4,000,000 tons actively com- 
peting with aggregate freight car 
capacity of 100,000,000 tons. 


Thus, total trucks engaged in 
inter-city business represent only 
4% of total freight car capacity in 
the same field—a relatively negli- 
gible percentage. Admitting that 
trucks are more flexible, we still be- 
lieve that the latter’s annual ton 
miles represent less than 10% of 
total ton miles in the transportation 
industry. This figure corresponds 
with the above table. 

That railroad difficulties are caused 
primarily by the great shrinkage in 
the volume of goods produced, and 
result only in a minor degree from 
competition by trucks, is also evi- 
deneced by a series of comparisons 
between production indices of the 
goods which railroads carry and the 
indices of railroad freight traffic. 
Our conclusions are as follows: 


39%—Mine Products.............. Good 
33%—Mfg. and misc.............. Good 
9%—Lumber products............ Good 
13%—Agriculture products.......... Loss 
6%—Animals.............. Serious loss 


The railroads have held their own 
as carriers of all traffic except agri- 


By E. JOSEPH SEIFERT 


Nichols, Terry, and Dickinson, 
Investment Bankers, Chicago 


culture and animals. These latter 
divisions, however, make up the 
smaller portion of loadings. 

These figures indicate that the 
western roads have lost a relatively 
larger percentage of the available 
business than the average railroad, 
and explain financial difficulties of 
agrarian carriers. 


Carloadings Parallel It is gener- 
General Business ally suppos- 

ed, from a 
volume standpoint, that freight 
traffic suffered to a far greater ex- 
tent during the depression than gen- 
eral business. This is not true. In 
1932, the nadir of the depression, 
traffic was about 50% below pre- 
depression levels. General industrial 
production in 1932 showed as great 
a decline from pre-depression levels, 
and certain industries such as steel, 


A Burlington fast freight and mail train, racing neck and neck toward Chicago. 
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automobile, and building industries, 
declined far more than the average. 

The following table shows how 
closely carloadings have paralleled 
business activity throughout each 
year of the depression : 


During 1935 and 1936 there were 
some indications that railroad 
freight traffic was not keeping full 
pace with general business activity. 
The divergence is very small and 
cannot be accepted, as yet, as a 


Standard Statistics’ Index of Industrial Railroad 

Production, corrected for normal season- Ton Miles 

al variation and for secular trend. In per Capita 

relatives, with normal equal to 100. in the U. S. 
1920 107.9 3851 
1923 114.8 3700 
1926 114.2) 3808 ) 
1927 108.4) 4-yr. Av. 3627) 4-yr. Av. 
1928 110.1) 112.0 3612) 3682 
1929 115.4) 3681) 

% of 1926-29 % of 1926-29 
Average Average 

1930 90.1 80% 3113 85% 
1931 71.9 64% 2492 68% 
1932 54.3 48% 1877 51% 
1933 60.4 54% 1987 54% 
1934 61.9 55% 2128 58% 
1935 69.5 62% 2221 60% 
1936 82.7 74% 2585 170% 


definite or important trend. 

In our opinion, the seeming fail- 
ure of railroad traffic in 1935 and 
1936 to share fully in industrial 
improvement is easily explainable. 
We believe it has been due mainly 
to three factors: (1) greater de- 
centralization of industry; (2) de- 
layed recovery in durable goods 
industries; and (3) the liquidation 
of inventories at distribution centers. 

The liquidation process seems to 
have been completed. We estimate 
that composite inventories of total 
businesses have been reduced 20%- 
30% from 1934 to date, and at 
present are approximately at the 
1923-1925 level. With lower inven- 
tories than at any time since 1926, 


the movement of freight is likely to | 


be increased during the remainder 
of the recovery phase of the busi- 





ness cycle. In fact, it may be neces- | 


sary during the next year for rail- | 


road carloadings to be increased not 
only in line with the expansion in 





Five Reasons Why Railroads Are “Up” 


1 The railroad is still the coun- 
try’s dominant transportation 
industry, handling about 74% of 
the total ton miles; whereas, 
trucks handle 9% of total ton 
miles. 

2 During 1935 and 1936, 
there were some indications that 
railroad traffic was not keeping 
full pace with general business 
activity, but this was due to (1) 
greater decentralization of indus- 
try, (2) delayed recovery in dur- 
able goods industries, and (3) the 
liquidation of inventories at dis- 
tribution centers. Despite this 
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showing, freight traffic should 
establish a new all time peak 
level within a few years. 


3 The extent to which railroad 
purchases alone create traffic is 
realized when one considers that 
in normal years their purchases 
amount to a large percentage of 
our total national production. 


4 A sharp increase in carload- 
ings in the next 6 months is 
likely. The 1937 fall peak will 
reach around 950,000 cars (recent 
weekly average around 650,000 
cars). In March and April, there 
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should be a 20%-30% increase 
over last year. 


5 Until the middle of 1935, the 
railroad industry was not able to 
forge above the “pay point”, and 
was not able to carry through to 
net income any substantial 
amount of increase in gross rev- 
enues, Since the middle of 1935, 
however, the situation has defin- 
itely changed for the better, with 
slight increases in gross revenues 
resulting in relatively large in- 
creases in net income. We think 
1937 will be THE RAILROAD 
YEAR of the recovery cycle. 
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production but at an even faster 
rate in order to build up inventories 
and maintain inventories in line with 
the expanding production and sales. 

The delayed recovery in the dur- 
able goods industries for the full 
years 1934 and 1935 is shown by the 
following table. During the latter 
part of 1935, however, and at an 
accelerated rate into 1936, business 
recovery has been definitely broad- 


Forest products 20% 

Iron and Steel 17% 

Improvement in crops and the 
heavy industries, especially the con- 
struction industries, will greatly 
benefit the railroads and accentuate 
the trend toward the optimistic 
circle. Improvement in both, with 
resultant improvement in railroad 
traffic and earnings, was noticeable 
during 1936, and, in our opinion, 


Standard Statistics’ Index of Industrial Production 
corrected for seasonal variation 
in relatives, 1926 =100 


Capital Goods 


1934 47.1 
1935 54.6 
1936 74.3 
Dec. 1936 84.3 


ening out into the durable goods 
industries. This is of prime im- 
portance to the railroads as the raw 
materials and finished products of 
these industries move almost entirely 
by rail. 

Due to greater decentralization of 
industry, it is doubtful that freight 
traffic will increase to the level of 
the 20’s for some time. 

However, we believe that within 
a few years, with the population of 
the country increasing and with a 
greater velocity of both goods and 
money, freight traffic will establish 
a new all time peak level, even ex- 
ceeding the 1929 level. 


Business Revival In addition to 
Aids Railroads their public serv- 

ice, the railways 
represent one of the largest cus- 
tomers of the basic industries. When 
traffic declines, and they curtail 
their buying, as has happened in a 
large degree, that in itself has a very 
depressing effect on general busi- 
ness. This, in turn, reduces the 
amount of available traffic, which, 
in turn, further reduces railroad 
purchases, ete. This is the vicious 
circle in the down-grade of an 
economic cycle. 

In a revival period, however, with 
traffic increasing, the trend becomes 
an upward economic cycle. 

The extent to which railroad pur- 
chases alone create traffic is realized 
when one considers that in normal 
years their purchases amount to the 
following per cent of our total na- 
tional production: 

Bituminous coal 

Fuel oil 


23% 
20% 


Consumer Goods Composite 
87.2 63.7 
97.9 72.8 
105.3 87.9 
119.9 100.2 


will continue at a faster pace during 
1937. 


Forecast Of 1937 A sharp increase 
Carloadings in earloadings 
during the next 
six months is likely. We estimate 
that the 1937 fall peak will reach 
the neighborhood of around 950,000 
ears (recent weekly average around 
650,000 cars). 
The best comparison with last 
year should be in March or April 


This might well be a view’ in some sump- 
tious metropolitan hotel. However, it 


happens to be one end of the lounge car 
on the Denver Zephyr. Surely a far cry 
from the oil lamps, the stiff seats, and the 
“news butcher” of an earlier era. 
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with a 20%-30% increase—the good 
comparison being due more to the 
poor showing during the spring 
months last year than to any more- 
than-seasonal increase this year. 
From February through March last 
year, the seasonally adjusted index 
of carloadings declined over 10%. 
- We base our estimate of carload- 
ings largely on normal crop expec- 
tations, better-than-seasonal increase 
for heavy industries and building, 
and the favorable position of com- 
posite inventories of all business. 

The latter emphasizes a point 
which we made earlier in this re- 
port—that due to the low level of 
inventories, it will be necessary dur- 
ing the next years for railroad car- 
loadings to be increased not only in 
line with the expansion in produc- 
tion, but at an even faster rate, in 
order to build up inventories and 
maintain inventories in line with the 
expanding production and sales. 

If carloadings gradually work up 
to the neighborhood of 950,000 cars, 
this showing would mean not only 
good business and earnings for rail- 
roads, but realization of this picture 
very likely would mean that the 
general activity was headed for 
much higher levels. 


The Profit The average industrial 
Level factory cannot make 
money below 40%-- 
50% capacity operations. In the 
railroad industry the dividing line 
between profit and loss is higher, 
probably 55%-60% of normal (de- 
pending on fluctuations in ex- 
penses), since taxes, huge plant in- 
vestments, and inflexibility of labor 
are so much higher. 
Carloadings and gross revenues 
have risen steadily since the low of 


| the depression, but this rise to the 


middle of 1935 was at a rate only 
commensurate with the rise in ex- 
penses—thus the railroad industry, 
until the middle of 1935, was not 
able to forge above the ‘‘ pay point’’, 
and was not able to earry through 
to net income any _ substantial 
amount of the increase in gross 
revenues. Since the middle of 1935, 
however, the situation has definitely 
changed for the better. Certain ex- 
penses have tended to stabilize, but 
revenues continue to gain. 

Forging above the ‘‘pay point’’, 
slight increases in gross revenues 
have increased net income to an 
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BAN 


HEATING 
...COSTS 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING meets the requirements of 
good banking in relation to building operation and 


maintenance. It protects 
dividend possibilities. 


investment 


and increases 


Heating is one of the larger items of operating 
expense. An appreciable saving here is immediately 


reflected in net profit. 


A Dunham Differential Heating System, utilizing sub- 
atmospheric steam, operates at savings from twenty-five 
and more percent over the traditional steam heating 


system. 


Banking institutions which control and operate 
commercial, apartment or other properties will find 
the modernization of the heating plant a productive 
step in restoring a building to profitable operation. 


‘Before and after’’ records of heating costs in 
buildings of all types are available. May we send 


you Bulletin 125B? 


The great reduction 
in heating costs per- 
mits rapid liquida- 
tion of change-over 
charges and simpli- 
fies financing. 


iil 
D; ) 
HEATING 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


450 E. OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 





astounding degree. The following 
figures prove our point: 


Gain Over 1934 
1935 
Gross Revenues. $180,000,000— 6% 


Maintenance.... 73,000,000— 7% 
Net.Ry.Oper.Ine. 38,000,000— 8% 
1936 (est.) 


Gross Revenues. 779,000,000—24% 
Maintenance.... 247,000,000—24% 
Net.Ry.Oper.Inc. 203,000,000—44% 


It will be noticed that mainte- 
nance expenditures increased almost 
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proportionately with the increase in 
gross revenues. 

Gross revenues in 1935 increased 
6% over 1934, and net railway 
operating income increased 8% over 
1934. However, gross revenues in 
1936 increased 24% over 1934, and 
net railway operating income in- 
ereased 44% over 1934. Thus, forg- 
ing above the ‘‘pay point’’ in 1935, 
a slight increase in gross revenues 
in 1936 increased net income to an 
astounding degree. 

Realization that recovery in earn- 
ing power is now relatively perma- 


nent may cause managements to be 
more liberal in near term mainte. 
nance expenditures, so that the rate 
of recovery in net income may be 
somewhat slowed down in the near 
future. This is to be expected, es- 
pecially since higher carloadings 
forecasted for next fall will be antic. 
ipated with increased repairs now 
in preparation for the increased 
demand. 

However, the point we are trying 
to bring out is that once above the 
‘‘pay point’’, a slight increase in 
gross CAN produce a relatively 
large increase in net. Herein, then, 
lie the possibilities to anyone who is 
in a postion to follow railroad traffic 
statisties to obtain large leverage on 
the purchase of any railroad secu- 
rities. 

We think 1937 will be THE RAIL. 
ROAD YEAR of the recovery cycle. 
Each phase of the recovery cycle 
especially benefits certain groups of 
industries and companies. The rail- 
roads are now coming into their own. 


Simplify Supervision — 
Broaden Service 


(Continued from page 148 


Banks are stopped by legislation 
and rightful fear from performing 
many services because no adequate 
study of proper procedure, safe- 
guards, and limitations has ever 
been made that would so clearly 
light the road that banks could 
safely travel upon it. 

What agency more than banking 
has the adult population from all 
walks of life coming into its quar- 
ters? What agency can better af- 
ford to develop services at a cost to 
the customer that will help to bear 
a bank’s overhead, such as a per- 
sonal register that will develop and 
safely maintain for the individual 
all records later needed for social 
security, unemployment and old age 
benefits? What agency would bene- 
fit more by assisting its customers 
in adult vocational tests to lift the 
seamstress into the job of stenog- 
rapher, put the machine tender into 
the invention department, take the 
elevator operator into the artist 
studio, and the bank teller into the 
sales field, where each makes a more 
profitable, happier living? 

Again, the merchant of today is 
a large creditor for 30, 60, 90 days 
and longer, whereas he should be a 
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merchant and forget banking and 
finance. Banking can find a large 
employment of its talent and funds 
by devising economical and profit- 
able means of wrapping up retail 
eredit into a banking package. 

Banking employs many agencies 
to do work for it that, if coopera- 
tively organized, it could do better 
and more economically for itself. 

Again, banks retain advisory, re- 
search, and analysis agencies to tell 
them about industries and their 
bonds—industries that are custom- 
ers of other banks. In thé loss of 
freshness and the obscurity of detail 
that comes from coralling and cor- 
relating this information, and the 
delay incident to its publication, 
banks and their customers lose mil- 
lions of dollars in wrongly inter- 
preting the value of the obligations. 
The banks could themselves exchange 
and compile information more quick- 
ly and more authoritatively. 

This leads,into the possibility that 
adequate interchange of information 
as to markets, inventories, demand, 
supply, local conditions in the vari- 
ous sections of the country and the 
world, could, through a cooperative 
research agency, conducted by the 
banks for the banks, regulate or 
mitigate business cycles far more ef- 
fectively than can legislative bodies, 
government agencies, or private 
sources of information. 

There is no attempt here to lay 
down details of new services or to 
formulate programs of bank con- 
duct. The point is to illustrate the 
magnitude of the areas of ignor- 
ance, of uncompleted service, of un- 
coordinated activity by the members 
of a related group which, if worked 
to their maximum potentiality, 
would not only have a material ef- 
feet upon the banking structure it- 
self, but could, through the impact 
of such forces upon conditions, mate- 
rially affect the course of economics. 


New Equipment Speeds 
Savings Department 
(Continued from page 151) 


quickly protected in the savings de- 
partment 

Below the signature files and 
within the same cabinet, we have 
arranged filing drawers to house 
our savings deposit tickets and sav- 
ings withdrawal slips. This affords 


© 


a convenient location for these rec- 
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ords during their most active refer- 
ence, after which they are removed 
to the file vault. 

An important feature of our new 
equipment is the elimination of all 
trucking of our records back and 
forth to the downstairs vault. This 
saves us valuable vault space and 
eliminates the wear, and tear on 
trucks, as well as the labor of em- 


ployees morning and evening. 

Our savings department employ- 
ees have found this arrangement to 
be very advantageous when they are 
required to work in the department 
out of regular hours. They-have all 
the records under control in the de- 
partment and do not have the in- 
convenience of having to depend on 
a distant time-lock vault schedule. 


“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 


130 Stock Sizes 
Olive Green 


PATENTED 


STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—-not a tube. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. ( 


A request yn 
Hammermill Safe 


HAMMERMILL 


1937 


Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LiD 
(Corrugated Board) 


Bank Supplies) New Brighton, Pa. 
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ood Bi ight 


PROTECTS 
EYESIGHT 


By Invitation Member 


WARRANT 

o& QUALITY 
Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


you would not knowingly employ a man 

having some physical handicap which 
would impair his efficiency . . . yet poor 
light may daily be handicapping you or some 
of your valuable employees. Poor or inade- 
quate light causes eye strain—eye fatigue— 
and the needless expenditure of valuable 
energy. Good light avoids this . . . it reduces 
the necessity for strain by making the process 
of seeing easier and more comfortable. Faries 
Guardsman Lamp properly controls light dis- 
tribution . . . it gives the right amount of light 
at every point on the entire working area... 
it avoids glare and shadow, so trying to the 
eyes . . . its light, like properly controlled 
daylight, will make your working hours more 
productive. 


See the Guardsman today at your dealer's, if 
he cannot supply you, this advertisement 
mailed to us with your name and address on 


the margin, will bring full details. 
FARIE MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
BM 
MEE SS 
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Maryland Bank Finishes Remodelling 


Above: Increased efficiency and attractiveness are evident in comparing 
the remodelled interior of the Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, 
Frederick, Md., with its previous appearance. Below: The new lime- 


stone and aluminum exterior. 


Hartford Bank Plans 
Complete Remodelling 


The Capitol National Bank and 
Trust Company of Hartford, Conn., 
has announced comprehensive mod- 
ernization plans at an estimated cost 
of $35,000, which will increase the 
space over 50%. The building is to 
be made partially flood-proof, with 
an unbroken exterior wall of rein- 
forced concrete three feet high, and 
a new entrance of cast steel. The 
latter will be, it is said, conserva- 
tively modern in design and finished 
in an antique green. 

The interior will be finished in 
walnut panelling, with modern low 
counters of marble and glass. Cage 
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equipment will be of metal. The 
working quarters will be screened 
off with glass walls to minimize 
noise. Baleony rest rooms are being 
enlarged and modernized, and a new 
ventilating system is to be installed 
for the entire bank. 


Modern 


The recently completed re- 
Fixtures 


modelling project of the 
Wilmington (Calif.) Branch of the 
Bank of America features new bank 
fixtures of modern type, as well as 
additional workroom space. 


Larger Safe The First National Bank 
—— of Kansas City, Mo., 
has increased its safe deposit depart- 
ment since the first of the year. 


Security 
Vault 


The Suffolk County Na- 
tional Bank, Riverhead, 
New York, has signed a contract 
for modernization that includes en- 
larging of the present quarters and 
the construction of a new security 
vault. 


New The First Industrial Bank 
Building Of Forest City, N. C., is 
starting construction of a new build- 
ing which will include all the facili- 
tes of modern bank operation. 


Air The 


ae oi entire banking 
Conditioning 


room of the Needles 
(Calif.) branch of the Bank of 
America is being air conditioned, 
and a new vault is being installed. 


More The Coos Bay National Bank 
- of Marshfield, Oregon, has 
taken over and modernized space in 
an adjoining building for use as 
officers’ quarters. 


Bigger 
Vaults 


The building of the Bank of 
San Rafael (Calif.) is being 
almost entirely re-designed: the new 
vaults are doubled in size; the num- 
ber of coupon booths has been 
doubled; a new front is being 
erected; both lobby and _ officers’ 
quarters are being enlarged; and 
public convenience rooms are to be 
installed in the basement. 


Glass 


a An interesting feature of 
Bricks 


the new home of the Cen- 
tral Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will be windows for the conference 
rooms built of glass bricks which 
admit light but assure privacy. 


New _ Directors of the Bayside 
Building (N. Y.) National Bank 
have authorized the purchase of a 
site for a new building to be erected 
during the current year. 


mt Expansion and modern- 
“pansio™ ization of the Third Na- 
tional Bank building, Nashville, 
Tenn., to a total of $300,000 will 
include a new elevator system, a 
new heating plant, and an air con- 
ditioning installation. 


Two-Story The Northeast 


~_— 
Addition ational 


Bank of Philadelphia has 
begun plans on a two-story and base- 
ment addition 40’ by 60 feet. 


New The 


Building \, Texas City (Tex.) 


ational Bank is express- 
ing its belief in better conditions by 
raising salaries and constructing a 
new bank building. 


Complete 


Remodelling The $10,000 remodel- 


ling program of the 
First National Bank of Wynne, Ark.., 


includes a new vault, new executive 
offices, a directors’ room, and a mod- 
ern bank front. 


Interior The refinishing of the 
: > 
Refinished interior of the Citizens 
National Bank building of Jasper, 
Texas, was completed the first of 


February. 


Larger The American National 
Gunster Bank and Trust Co. of 
Danville, Va., has leased property 
adjoining the bank and both build- 
ings are to be completely remodelled 
during the spring and summer 
months. 


ponte A store building next to the 

pace Central State Bank of Con- 
nersville, Ind., is being combined 
with the original bank structure and 
the remodelling plans call for new 
ceilings and floor, a modern front, 
coupon rooms, a new directors’ room, 
and new furnishings and fixtures 
throughout. 


There are 9 reasons for using our service 
when you rebuild or remodel. Here is... 


Reason N. 


(write for the other 8) 
“We are Bank Building Specialists’’ 


Bank construction differs widely from ordinary 
commercial building. Banks are built for strength, 
efficiency and beauty, while most commercial 
buildings are designed to attract trade. We have 
specialized in bank construction, remodeling and 
re-equipping, including everything from the pre- 
liminary plans to the finished and fully equipped 


building, for 25 years. 


No job is too large, none is too small, and no dis- 
tance is too great. Our representative will call, 
without obligation on your part. 


St. Louris BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Sth and Sidney 
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Compile INTEREST 





. ++» Simply Copy the Amounts from a 


MEILICKE SAVINGS 
CALCULATOR! 


Compiling interest on savings accounts is no longer 
the tedious, time-consuming task it used to be. 


With Meilicke Savings Calculators, your clerks 
can determine instantly the correct amount, due any 
customer at 114%, 2%, 244% or whatever rate 
you pay. No mental arithmetic involved. No but- 
tons to push. No levers to pull. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the 
time in months and the interest earned. Merely tip 
the card and copy the verified interest answers. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Tell us the rate you pay and your interest periods 
and we will send a Meilicke Savings Calculator 
for ten days free trial. Write today! 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


3464 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





FIRED 


ALL THE DOCTORS... 





hopped out of bed, threw 
the crutches in the garbage 
can, raised all the curtains 
and let the sunshine and 
fresh air in.” 


After six years of bed-rid- 
den inactivity, business has 
regained the old faith in 
itself. Confidence has re- 
turned. Business IS better! 


You'll want to round up 
your old customers and 
make new prospects friend- 
ly to you. Competition has 
a keener edge, but you'll 
win if you’ll fight. If your 
plans include the use of 
twelve sheet business calen- 
dars, PRUDENT POSTERS 
will prove a strong weapon. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BANK OFFER 


PRUDENT PUBLICITY 
PLANS, INC. 


509A Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


An effort is being made to reduce 
the legal limit of interest in Illinois 
from 8% to 7%; but the bill had 
not gone through at the time of 
going to press. 


After this Congress is numbered 
among the things that were, a large 
part, if not all, of the much heralded 
Treasury surplus will be found to 
have gone ‘‘where the woodbine 
twineth.’’ No one need worry any 
more over the large amount of idle 
money in the United States Treasury. 


All the Mexican dollars received 
at San Francisco are reshipped to 
China and the East Indies. The 
handling of this coin is an important 
factor in the exchanges of that city. 
The exports of Mexican dollars from 
San Francisco in 1885 amounted to 
$9,934,058, the largest amount ever 
reported. In 1886, the total was 
$9,232,984, or nearly as large as for 
the previous year. For seven years, 
say from 1873 to 1879, both years 
inclusive, the trade was divided 
between the American trade dollar 
and the Mexican dollar; but the 
intermission of the coinage of the 
American trade dollar in 1878 has 
left the field entirely to the Mexican 
dollars for the last seven years. 


In regard to laws for savings 
banks, it would seem that the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual law—by which a 
certain per cent is allowed deposi- 
tors (at present 4%), and once every 
five years the net profits are divided 
among those depositors who have 
not withdrawn their money during 
that time—is by far the best that 
ean be adopted, especially if such 
banks wish to secure the confidence 
of the people. Under such a law, the 
officers and directors of a savings 
bank would not be the absolute 
proprietors of the institution, but 
simply guardians or trustees chosen 


by the depositors to look after the 
best interests of all concerned, and 
drawing an adequate salary for 
their work. 

In this connection, we note that 
a new general banking law has been 
introduced into the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, one feature of which is the 
provision that each shareholder shall 
be liable in a sum double the amount 
of his stock for all the debts of the 
association. 


A Philadelphia paper during last 
month gave out that, owing to a 
temporary suspension of the coinage 
of $1 and $2.50 gold pieces, they 
were becoming very scarce, and pre- 
miums ranging from 5% to 10% 
were being offered for them. Super- 
intendent Fox, of the United States 
mint, in that city, when appealed 
to ,said: ‘‘There has been no stop- 
page of coinage. In December we 
coined a quantity of each of the 
denominations from double eagles 
down to one-dollar gold pieces. 
Since Jan. 1, we began running the 
mint to its full power in order to 
supply one-cent pieces. The demand 
for the latter has somewhat dimin- 
ished, but has by no means entirely 
ceased. 

‘We also have a continuous re- 
quisition for standard silver dollars 
occupying us at the present time. 
Whether the supply of $1 and $2.50 
pieces coined during the month of 
December is sufficient for the popu- 
lar demand, of course I do not 
know. 

‘On further thought, the report 
that a premium was offered may be 
applicable to proof pieces, which are 
different from those intended for 
circulation, as they are not struck 
from the ordinary presses operated 
under steam power. They are made 
by machinery managed by hand 
with extreme cost, and are intended 
for cabinets of coin collectors.’’ 
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Weeks Heads 
New York F. A. A. 


Harvey Weeks, assistant vice president 
of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Financial Adver- 
tisers Association to succeed Kenneth M. 
Murchison, formerly of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank of New York. Mr. Weeks 
headed a slate of officers and directors 
presented by the nominating ‘committee 
and unanimously adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Association held on Wed- 
nesday, January 20th, at the Lawyers 
Club in New York. 


Mr. Weeks was born and educated in 
Joliet, Illinois. He studied law at North- 
western University and is at present vice 
president of the Northwestern University 
Alumni Association in the metropolitan 
area. Entering business in Joliet, he later 
became manager of the Western United 
Gas and Electric Company. In 1915 he 
organized the Harvey Weeks Coal and 
Coke Corporation, which he sold to enter 
the war. 


After the war, Mr. Weeks entered the 
life insurance business at Buffalo as gen- 
eral agent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Western New York. 
He was at one time president of the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters Association and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Mr. Weeks came to Central Hanover in 
1929 and was placed in charge of trust 
representatives. Since September, 1933, he 
has been in the commercial banking divi- 
sion. 


Hemingway Heads St. Louis 
Clearing House 


At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association on Jan 29, 
W. L. Hemingway, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., was 
advanced from _ vice 
president to the As- 
sociation presidency. 
Mr. Hemingway suc- 
ceeds Tom K. Smith, 
president of Boat- 
men’s National Bank 
and current head man 
of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

W. J. Bramman, 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
was elected vice president, and chairman 
man of the Clearing House Committee on 
Management. In addition to Mr. Bram- 
man, the committee consists of Mr. Hem- 
ingway, Mr. Smith, and R. S. Hawes, Sr., 
ranking vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. R. R. Tilley was 
re-elected manager of the Association. 





W. L. Hemincway 


WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS | 


Bankers In Important Posts 


For Great Lakes Show 





I. F. FREIBERGER 


L. B. WILLIAMS 


Vice president of 
the 1937 Great Lakes 
Exposition, which will 
re-open in Cleveland 
May 29th, will include 
L. B. Williams, chair- 
man of the board, Na- 
tional City Bank, and 
I. F. Freiberger, vice 
president, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

‘ J. C. MeHannon, 
J.C. McHannon ice president, Cen- 

tral National Bank, 
Cleveland, is treasurer of the Exposition. 

Exposition grounds that covered 125 
acres of Cleveland’s lake front in 1936 
are being enlarged to include many new 
exhibits tieing into the central theme, 
‘*The Making of a Nation.’’ Interde- 
pendence of science, industry and agri- 
culture constitutes the keynote. 









GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX~ 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


Vi \ 


ACCEPTANCE 


BE. 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 





Last year’s show attracted almost four 
million visitors to the Exposition, stretch- 
ing at that time along a mile of Cleve- 
land’s lake front on the edge of the down 
town district. 


Chase National Mileposts 


On January 16, Alfred E. Schumacher, 
second vice president and manager of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City, 
passed the 20-year mark in his association 
with that institution. 

January 22 marked a quarter-century 


of service with the Chase National Bank - 


for Vice President Hugo E. Schewermann. 


25 Years With Security-First 


L. H. Roseberry, manager of the trust 
department of the Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., completed 25 
years of service for that institution a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Roseberry is a well-known 
and popular writer and lecturer on trusts 
and estates, and he has served the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association and the Califor- 
nia Bankers Association as chairnian of 
various committees. 


Made Trust Officers 


The Pennsylvania, Co. for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities has an- 
nounced the promotion of Herbert J. 
Cousley and Frank E. Holland from as- - 
sistant trust officers to trust officers, 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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@Employers Mutuals write in- 


surance at full legal rates, but 
through efficient management and 
careful choice of risks make sav- 
ings that are returned to policy- 
holders. This is the safe way to 


save on Workmen’s Compensation, 
Public Liability, Automobile and 
other kinds of insurance. Since 
organization, Employers Mutuals 
have saved for policyholders more 
than $15,000,000 — actual cash 
savings that accompanied complete 
safety and unexcelled service! 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 





Dunlap Vice President 


D. Porter Dunlap, head of the Banks 
and Bankers Department of the Bank of 
America N.T.8.A., San Francisco, was 
elected vice president at the January meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 


Mr. Dunlap, who has a wide friendship 
with bankers throughout the country, has 
been a member of the Bank of America 
organization since October 1, 1929. He 
was formerly associated with the National 
City Bank in New York and also served 
for a time with the United States Treasury 
Department. 


He is a graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity and served with the A.E.F. during the 
World War, being twice decorated for 
service in action. 


Promotions At Chemical 


At the annual organization meeting of 
the board of directors of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, James B. Davis, 
formerly assistant secretary, and Arthur 
P. Ringler, formerly assistant branch man- 
ager, were appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, respectively. 


The following additional appointments 
were also made; Howard W. McCall, as- 
sistant secretary; Frederick H. Rommel, 
assistant treasurer; Walter T. Smith, su- 
pervisor of real estate; A. H. Hauser, in- 
vestment trust officer; and Francis X. 
Kane, assistant comptroller. 


To BANKERS 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce offers 


Hee 


distinctive—time saving—money making 


SERVICES 


Business Developments 


Washington Picture 
Business Indicators 
. Business Survey 
New Competition 
Financial News 
Graphic Trends 
8. Commodities 


9. Petroleum 

10. Iron—Steel—Metals 

11. Coal—Coke—Stoker News 
12. Insurance 

13. Automotive 

14. Transportation 

15. Editorial 

16. Personal Advisory Service 


+ 29,273 daily quotations 


The daily conduct of your business requires all 16 
—and, they are available to you—not for $247, 
which we estimate comparable information from 
outside sources would cost—but for only $15 a 


year, less than 5c a day. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 





Powers Promoted In Detroit 


Slipping into this mundane world just 
as the 19th Century slipped out of it, a 
young Scot yclept William Powers grew 
to boyhood in due 
course, pervading the 
home town of Green- 
ock with his person- 
ality until a despair- 
ing populace at last 
gathered the clans to 
view his departure for 
larger realms across 
the seas. 

Which is by way of 
introducing the an- 
nouncement that Bill 
Powers, who is called 
‘‘friend’’ by more bankers than you can 
shake a stick at, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 

Of course, the fact that the heathered 
hills of Scotland settled back once more 
to peace and quiet after his leaving has 
nothing to do with the more immediate 
fact that Mr. Powers is a fine bank adver- 
tising man and a swell fellow. But the 
fact that, following announcement of the 
promotion, almost every individual in the 
bank—officers, branch managers, tellers, 
clerks, and messengers—swarmed into his 
office to congratulate him is certainly an 
indication of the high regard in which he 
is held by his fellow workers. 

Entering the Peoples State Bank of 
Detroit as a messenger in 1915, he went 
steadily up the ladder to a branch man- 
agership. He has a record of eight years 
as an A. I. B. instructor, has been presi- 
dent of his local chapter, an associate na- 
tional councilman, and active on committees 
of the Michigan Bankers Association. In 
1934 he became advertising and public re- 
lations manager for the National Bank of 
Detroit, which activity continues to be his 
major interest. 





WILLIAM Powers 


Manufacturers Trust 
Announces Promotions 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York City, 
has announced the following promotions: 

Raymond <A. Lockwood, Eugene S&S. 
Hooper, Jr. and William E. Ford of the 
main office, from assistant vice presidents 
to vice presidents; A. Herbert Planetroth, 
officer in charge of the 39th Street branch, 
from assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent; Joseph Brown, officer in charge of 
the Canal Street branch, from assistant 
vice president to vice president; Francis 
Crave, supervising officer for the Bronx 
branches, from assistant vice president to 
vice president; Edward J. Gafney, from 
assistant auditor to auditor. 


Re-Appointed Board 
Treasurer 

Charles V. Essroger, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, has 


again been named as treasurer of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Chase Promotes Three 


The following promotions in the official 
staff of the Chase National Bank have 
been announced, following a meeting of 
the board of directors: 


Eugene R. Black and Joseph B. Ryan, 
vice presidents; Otto T. Kreuser, second 
vice president. 


Farrell Director Of 
Public National 


James F. Farrell who was _ recently 
elected a director of The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York, 
began his banking 
eareer with the former 
National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York 
and was an officer at 
the time that institu- 
tion was merged with 
the Guaranty Trust 
Company. From the 
latter company he 
joined the staff of 
The Public National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York in 
December 1930 as comptroller, was elected 
vice president in September 1931 and has 
been serving in the capacity of executive 
vice president since early 1935. Mr. Far- 
rell, who is regarded as a sound and prac- 
tical banker, resides in Jersey City. 





JaMEs F. FARRELL 


Fidelity Union Elects 
Two Directors 


The stockholders of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company Newark, N. J., have 
elected Martin F. Tiernan and Edward F. 
Weston as new directors of the company, 
it is announced by J. H. Bachellor, presi- 
dent. Former directors and officers were 
re-elected. 


Martin F. Tiernan, president, Wallace & 
Tiernan Company, Inc., Belleville, N. J., 
is a resident of Essex Falls, N. J. where 
he is a trustee of the Borough of Essex 
Falls. A prominent industrialist both here 
and abroad, he is president of the Belle- 
ville Manufacturers Association, past presi- 
dent of Belleville Rotary Club, and a mem- 
ber of the West Essex Welfare Founda- 
tion. He attended the University of 
Rochester and Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, and is at present a trustee of the 
University of Richester. 


Edward F. Weston, president and di- 
rector of the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, is a resident of Mont- 
clair, N. J. He is vice president of the 
Newark District Telegraph Company and 
a director of the following companies: 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. Ltd. of 
England, Hillside National Bank, Motor 
Finance Corporation, Union County Cor- 
poration, and Aircraft Radio Corporation. 
He is a graduate of Columbia University 
and is active in Newark affairs, being a 
director of the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce, a trustee of the Newark College of 
Engineering and a trustee of the Down 
Town Club. 


Mercantile-Commerce 


Makes Changes 


At the January directors’ meeting of 
The Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, all officers of the bank 
were re-elected. The offices of Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and Chairman 
of the Board, left vacant by the recent 
retirement of George W. Wilson and John 
J. Lonsdale, respectively, were discon-» 
tinued. The directors also announced that 
Leslie K. Curry, a representative in the 
correspondent bank department, had been 
appointed assistant cashier of the institu- 
tion. 


Advance In Cleveland Trust 


At the Cleveland Trust Company board 
meeting, following the stockholders meet- 
ing early in January, all officers were re- 
elected, and the following promotions were 
made in the official staff: W. W. Horner 
and R. T. White, from assistant vice presi- 
dents to vice presidents; and F. J. Haffner 
and A. A. Welsh, from assistant trust 
officers to trust officers. 


Birmingham First Promotes 


Four officers of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala., were advanced at 
the January board meeting. Three as- 
sistant vice presidents, Alan J. Daly, 
Mr. Claude Shill, and Harris Moriarty, 
were promoted to vice presidency. John A. 
Hand, comptroller and Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly author, was reelected to 
his office, but with additional duties and 
higher responsibilities. 


New Director At 
Cincinnati First 


Thomas J. Davis, president of the First 
National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the election of Charles L. Har- 
rison, Jr.., as a director of the bank. Mr. 
Harrison, who succeeded his father, the 
late C. L. Harrison, is president of the 
Victor Electric Products, Ine. 


Philadelphia Clearing House 
Reelects Wayne 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has been re- 
elected president of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing House Association for the current 
year. Howard A. Loeb, chairman of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank and Trust 
Co., was selected as vice president, and 
Clarence H. Batten as secretary. 


Rowles Joins Harris Hall 


Dunean M. Rowles, for many years a 
member of the bond department of Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and 
for the past eight years assistant vice 
president of that institution, has joined 
Harris, Hall & Co., dealers in investment 
securities, as secretary-treasurer. 
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Supreme Court 
OF 


Banking Practice 


governing 


LOAN MANAGEMENT 
Discussing yield, 
liquidity, safety—the 
10 rules of good loan 
management. 


COST CONTROL 


21 fact-packed chap- 
ters covering every 
banking operation in- 
volving cost control. 


ADVERTISING 


533 pages of success- 
ful advertising and 
publicity for every 
size and type bank. 


Paste this coupon 
on a penny postcard 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 

536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me Bank Loan MANAGEMENT 
Bank Cost ContTRou 
ApvERTISING For Banks 

on a 5-day approval plan. If I like them 


I will send you $10. If I keep only 2, I 
will send you $7.50, and if only 1, 85, or I 
will return them all, without obligation 
to me, within 5 days. 
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THE CHASE 
As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in all 
parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


Chase — 


1. Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
than a dependable day-to-day service. 

The Chase is outstanding for the efficient way in which 
it handles the routine daily transactions of its corre- 
spondents. 

2. A correspondent benefits from widely diversified con- 
tacts with leaders in banking, business and industry. 

The Chase, because of its size, prestige and connections, 
is often in a position to be helpful in various matters of 
importance to correspondents. 

3 Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 
helpful official staff in their New York banking 
connections. 

Correspondent bankers quickly develop friendly, per- 
sonal contacts with Chase officers who are familiar with 


the various sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information and advice. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not previously reported indicated by * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


RFE E TUTTE TTT CCT LO CE Cee T iia 1 I ING ao ia Svc dcccdcnrcccacoastacscauaed Total 53 
New Branches....... Sey eT ee ae National 60; State 54; ..........208. Rned onde eae weedaneeanwewaeaaes Total 114 
NO UE Skea cS tikbweeisasdcacdceedegueeda Gnueees at ee ET TCE Pee y ME PEr TOT TrErr Tr oT re: .-Total 3 
Banks Reported Discontinued 
ETC CCT CTT WeAeeeen Bs Ge GR PINON Gi oc kkicdediccccasdeuieciwicineeates Total 81 
Through Merger or Consoliddtion ............. National 7; State 19; Private 1 ..........cceee étkeiclaswenedawens Total 27 
Through Absorption, e06......cccccccccccccese National 30; WU NE occa ne 4ndunddeudéwiceanccaueccadacenceeneeee Total 77 
Through Conversion .............0+eeeeeeeeee National 8; State BOS secccccaes ansdesececndwscecesdvecscernennses Total 18 
Total Discontiaued. bie waeaianemenerea nae eae National 57; State BEET DEED ockctsnincstsasccsnsss ane Lees 203 
Branches Reported Discontinued 
TRI TAO ovo icc ccccecasdceeewess National 2; State 4....... Studtwadnciccqunennacadcadteatendeauaeaes Total 6 
DOU PNG s iiek i esa caveescsaacece - National 7; Gtate 10. .....cccccccccccccsccccccccsscccsecs rere .--Total 17 
UNGE RIREG s 6k.6ciswcncuvinecadaad National 9; State 14...... PET PTET PET Pre Te CPC Tere Ere? ‘Total 23 
Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 

NS I keke cuekencauwcductaseeecwcsans Meets Ge Cee UN NG 6 ooo aks 6c cdncineandccnsccnesasiesnseacees Total 30 
MD 55 cnianvoddsvecsacseancscencevesveuane DeeGeeeiee OS TN Ges oc bac cca scecatas seccseecsndcadsatacexs oaceeae Total 5 
ARKANSAS Claremont tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 

Weceman, Bank of America National Trust & Francisco, October 10, 1936 which bank 


Foreman Banking Co., Cooperative As- 
BOCIACION.... ccccccccccccccccccsccscccese 
(In liquidation. Sold out to the State 
National Bank, Texarkana. Reported 
December 12, 1936. 
Foreman 

State National Bank, Branch of Tex- 
OPUGOR. 0.0.4 460600006 60000000%c008 81-723 


(W. F. Moore, Mer. Opened December 
2, 1936) 

Hiwassee 
Bank of Hiwassee.............. 81-363 


(Voluntarily liquidating. Liquidation 
will be completed by December 1, 1936) 

Monette 

*Monette State Bank............ 81-724 
(Charter granted December 29, . 
Opened January 20, 1937. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $5,000. r% > Buzick, Presi- 
dent, R. E. Jacobs, Cashier) 

Shirley 


Bank Of Shirley...ccccccccccecs 81-433 
(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 
sioner for liquidation November 21, 
1936) 
CALIFORNIA 

Atascadero 
Bank of America Nat'l Trust & Savings 
Assn., Atascadero Branch...... 90-1150 
(Opened December 12, 1936. J. V. 
Wachtel, Jr., Manager) 

Atascadero 
First National Bank............ 90-1150 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 12, 1936, which 
bank now operates a branch at Atas- 
cadero) 
Azusa 
Bank of America Nat’l Trust & Savings 
Assn., Azusa Branch 
(Opened December 14, 
Thomson, Manager) 
Berkeley 
The Morris Plan Company of Oakland, 
Branch of Oakland 
(J. C. 
Biggs 
Bank of America 


eee eee ee ee 


Green, Manager) 


National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Biggs Branch. ..90-1378 
(Opened September 28, 1936. J. W. 
Reinhardt, Manager) 

Calistoga 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Calistoga Branch.90-560 
(Opened December 12, 1936. Andrew 
Rocca, Manager) 
Calistoga . 

Calistoga National Bank........ 90-560 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco December 12, 1936 which 
mmen§ now operates a branch at Calis- 
toga 
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Claremont Branch.. 
90-568 
Ralph 


Savings Assn., 
(Opened November 7, 1936. 
Davis, Manager) 

Claremont 
First National Bank............ 90-568 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 7, 1936, which 
bank now operates a branch at Clare- 
mont) 

Covina 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Covina Branch. .90-1382 
(Opened December 21, 1936. I. H. 
Brewer, Manager) 

Del Rey 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Del Rey Branch. .90-864 
(Opened December 30, 1936. Geo. L. 
McKeehan, Manager) 

Del Rey 
First National Bank............ 90-864 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 30, 1936, which 
bank now operates a branch at Del 
Rey) 

Downey 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Downey Branch. .90-928 
(Opened November 21, 1936. Charles E. 
Waters Manager) 

Downey 
Piret National Bamk.....cccccccce 90-928 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Downey) 

El Monte 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., El Monte Branch.90-585 
(E. C. Harvey, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 17, 1936) 

El Monte 
First National Bank........cce. 90-585 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 17, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at El 
Monte) 

Ferndale 
it. eee rere 90-504 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco December 26, 1936 and busi- 
ness merged with Fernadale Branch) 

Hawthorne 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Hawthorne Branch.90-1335 
Harold Hukill, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Hawthorne 
Bank of Inglewood, Branch of oitate: 
WOOE ccccccocsveccese ocece ee 90-1835 
(Taken over by Bank ‘of America Na- 


1937 


now operates a branch at Hawthorne) 
Hollywood 

Bank of America National ‘Trust & 

Savings Assn., Gower-Sunset —_— 

(Opened December 1, 1936. L. E. Grill, 

Manager) 


Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sunset-Clark Branch 


66006-66060 604 s00Ceseneeeesenues 90-1374 
(Opened October 3, 1936. James Dugan, 
Manager) 

Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Whitley-Hollywood 
COMO 60606 cn cddennennewcauanans 16-316 
(Opened December 19, 1936. W. P. 
Ralston, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
National Bank, Hollywood Office) 


Hollywood 
Seaboard National Bank, Branch of 
EGR DUGG s. 6ceccdtcescanacunas 16-316 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 

tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 

Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 

operated as Whitley-Hollywood Branch) 
Inglewood 


Bank of Inglewood ........... 90-1179 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 


Francisco, October 10, 1936 and con- 
solidated with Inglewood Branch) 

Ione 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ione Branch... .90-1380 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Randy O. 
Barsotti, Manager) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Hyde Park eaee 
(Donald Ross, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of Inglewood, Hyde Park Branch 
Of ImmlewOOE .ccccccccececececs 16-307 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Pico-La Cienega “ig-20 
(Opened September 10, 1936. H. 
Griffen, Manager) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Santee-Textile ee | 
(Opened December 19, 1936. Succeeded 
Seaboard National Bank, Santee Office. 
Carl T. Byrd, Manager) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
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Savings Assn., Seaboard Office. ..16-128 
(Opened December 19, 1936. K. L. 
Carver, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
National Bank (H. O.) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Shatto-Wilshire Branch 


(Opened December 19, 1936. H. L. 
Brink, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
— Bank, Wilshire-Vermont Of- 
ce 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sixth & Main mone 
(Discontinued December 19, 1936. Busi- 
ness merged with Seaboard Office) 

Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Wilshire-Dunsmuir 
DR svisshescteiedenassaneeee 16-303 
(Opened December 19, 1936. R. L. 
Casey, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
— Bank, Wilshire-La Brea Of- 
ce 

Los Angeles 

Seaboard National Bank, mates Sart 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 
operated as Santee-Textile Branch) 

Los Angeles 

Seaboard National Bank........ 16-128 
and branches. (Taken over by Bank 
of America Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936, and now 
operated as branches of bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn.) 

Los Angeles 

Seaboard National Bank, Wilshire La 
|, ERS eee TS 16-303 
(Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936, and 
operated as Wilshire-Dunsmuir Branch) 

Los Angeles 

Seaboard National Bank, bealeg 
oe ar eee 6-193 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘ines Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 
operated as Shatto-Wilshire Branch) 

Menlo Park 

Americen Trust peepee: Menlo Park 
PR: c6cccshhntbibndaswadene 90-1168 
ot hee to Redwood “City, October 19, 

Menlo Park 

*Bank of American National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Menlo Park Branch 
A RE a eer erry 90-1381 
(Opened February 1, 1937. D. W. Bu- 
chan, Manager) 

Millbrae 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Millbrae Branch.90-1379 
(F. Schaffner, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1936) 

Montrose 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Montrose Branch...... 


(Opened November 21, 1936. H. Berg, 
Manager) 


Montrose 
Crescenta-Canada National Bank..... 
ARERR ASSES kee ebeceeanesenee 90-1185 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Mont- 
rose) 

Pasadena 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Allen-Colorado peence 
(Opened January 23, 1937. H. G. Far- 
rar, Manager) 

Pasadena 

*Pasadena Savings Bank........ 90-1098 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, January 23, 1937 and oper- 
ated as Allen-Colorado Branch in Pasa- 
dena) 

Paso Robles 
First National Bank in Paso Rokies 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 12, 1936 and busi- 
ness merged with Paso Robles Branch) 

Point Arena 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Point Arena =< 
bp e00005b005n0000060000052500062 -649 
(Opened November 14, 1936. Chas. H. 
Cooper, Manager) 

Point Arena 
Bank of Point Arena........... 90-649 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
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Francisco, November 14, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch in Point 
Arena) 

Pomona 
Pomona Commercial & ae 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 10, 1936 and busi- 
ness consolidated with Pomona Branch) 

Redwood City 
American Trust Company, Redwood 
Clty BORGER. .cccccceccesccceecterasee 
(H. Steven Chase, Manager. tome | 
October 19, 1936. Moved from Menlo 
Park) 

Redwood City 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., California-Broadway 
BG 5. <tc ckbd es entareseeeene 90-1389 
(Opened January 25, 1937. J. E. Mor- 
rish, Manager) 

Redwood City 

*The First National Bank of San Mateo 
CED 6.6 6060-69566 00 20052, 55:002% 90-374 
(Consolidation of San Mateo County 
Bank with The First National Bank of 
San Mateo County. Effective December 
16, 1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus and 
Profits $314,375. Lee T. Ross, Presi- 
dent, Edward T. Harrison, Cashier) 

Redwood City 

*San Mateo County Bank........ 90-375 
(Merged with The First National Bank 
of San Mateo County, December 16, 
1936) 

Rio Vista 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Rio Vista aT TT 
(Howard Heringer, Manager. Opened 
October 31, 1936) 

Rio Vista 
Dette DAM 22ccccccsavesiece --90-1039 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 31, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Rio Vista) 
San Diego 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., —— prance 
(Charter transferred “to Van Dyke- 
University Avenue Branch, November 
2, 1936) 
San Diego 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Van Dyke-University 
—— Branch, — ares: ES 


ccccccecce cevcccccccces 0-1357 
(w. C. 


"Opened 
November 2, 1936) 
San Dimas 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., — Dimas Francs 


(Opened September 5, 1936. “Fay C. 
Marchant, Manager. Succeeded First 
National Bank and San Dimas Savings 
Bank) 

San Dimas 
First National Bank............90-659 
(Above bank and the San Dimas Sav- 
ings Bank were taken over by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, September 6, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at San Dimas) 

San Dimas 
San Dimas Savings Bank....... 90-699 
(Above bank and the First National 
Bank, San Dimas, were taken over b 
Bank of America National Trust 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at San Dimas) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Powell-Post = 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Pow- 
ell-Sutter Branch, effective December 
19, 1936) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Powell-Sutter ——_< 
(Changed title to Powell-Post Ssanch. 
December 19, 1936) 

Saratoga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Saratoga Branch.90-1376 
(Opened September 11, 1936. J. D. Far- 
well, Manager) 

Sutter Creek 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sutter Creek Brane® 
(Opened December 28, 1936. Randy O. 
Barsotti, Manager) 

Tulelake 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tulelake Branch.90-1377 
(Opened Se tember 14, 1936. C. Alex 
Clements, Manager) 





Westwood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lassen Branch of San 


PROMGINGO_ cocsccccceses - -90-937 
(Carroll Henderson, Manager. “Opened 
October 5, 1936) 

Westwood 
Westwood National Bank....... 90-937 


(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1936) 


Woodlake 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Woodlake Branch. .90-1375 
(Opened August 10, 1936. B. I. Hesse, 
Manager) 


COLORADO 


Breckenridge 
Engle Bros. Exchange Bank... .82-218 
(Voluntary liquidation November 30, 
1936) 

Denver 

*Union Trust Company........... 23-51 
(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing January 25, 1937) 

Grand Valley 

*Garfield County State Bank... .82-250 
(Liquidating as of January 23, 1937) 


mar 
First National Bank............. 82-87 
(Change in title of Lamar National 
Bank, August 15, 1936) 

Lamar 
Lamar National Bank........... 82-87 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lamar, August 15, 1936) 

Monte Vista 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 82-459 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. W. C. Dorney, President, J. C. 
ie Cashier. Opened September 1, 

Pueblo 
Western National Bank........... 42-2 
(Will be placed in voluntary liquidation 
rete 30, 1936. Reported August 


CONNECTICUT 


Hamden 

*Union & New Haven Trust Company, 
Hamden Branch. (Opened January 25, 
1937. George E. Somers, Manager) 

West Haven 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
West Haven Branch of New Haven.... 
(Albert C. Murphy, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1936) 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

*Provident Savings & Loan Association 
(Changed title to Provident Trust Com- 
pany, January 18, 1937) 

Wilmington 

*Provident Trust Company (Change in 
title of Provident Savings & Loan 
Assn. Effective January 18, 1937. Capi- 
tal $100,000, Profits $3,000. C. W. Mc- 
Caulley, President, Fred Samworth, 
Treasurer) 


FLORIDA 


Bowling Green 
State Bank of Bowling Green. ..63-144 
(Voluntary liquidation as of August 
22, 1936 with the Wauchula State 
Bank, Wauchula, as paying agent) 

Daytona Beach 
Industrial Savings Bank at Daytona 
(Opened December 8, 1936. Capital 
$50,000. L. A. Coleman, President, B. B. 
Barber, Executive Vice President) 

Hialeah 

Hirst Bate BAGB.cccccccsccsece 63-412 
(Now listed at Miami Springs as First 
State Bank in Miami Springs with 
cross reference at Hialeah) 

Marianna 
The First Bank of Marianna... .63-106 
(Opened January 1, 1937. Took over 
assets and liabilities of the First Na- 
tional Bank) 

Marianna 
First National Bank............ 63-106 
(Assets and liabilities taken over by 
The First Bank of Marianna, January 
1, 1937) 

Miami 
American Bank & Trust Co.....63-527 
(To open between October 1 and 165, 
1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Leo Robinson, President, R. H. Daniel, 
Cashier) 

Miami Springs 

*First State Bank in Miami Sectngs 
(Change in listing of First State Bank, 
Hialeah. Now listed at Miami Springs 
with cross reference at Hialeah. Capi- 
tal $50,000, Surplus $50,000. H. S. 
Wheeler, President, A. H. Brannon, 
Cashier) 
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St. 
' 
‘ 
( 
( 


St 
7 


I 


St. Petersburg 


The Southern National Bank... .63-529 
(Charter issued November 12, 1936. 
Opened December 10, 1936. Capital: 


Common $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$60,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin, Cashier) 

Starke 

We i CO a weed denake aes 63-125 
(Conservator bank. Assets sold and 
will go into liquidation this month. 
Reported February 9, 1937) 

Umatilla 

Umatilla State Bank............ 63-528 
(To open about December 15, . 
Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. John F. 


Ervin, President, Oakley Andrews, 
Cashier) 
GEORGIA 
Arco 
Brunswick Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
of Brunswick 


ee eee ee wee ee ee eee eseeee 


(Discontinued November 30, 1936) 
Blairsville 
Beacham Banking Co., Private. .64-1167 
(Discontinued in 193 6) 
Blakely 


Farmers eee Bank ee) 
(P. D. Du “Bose, ‘President, Guyton 
McLendon, Cashier. Opened October 
17, 1936) 
Collins 

Bank of Collins (Private—not incor- 
GOUREOE) « csiccveccevecexecessacs 64-1178 
(Opened September 15, 1936. George 
Jarrill, President, Emmett  Jarrill, 
Cashier) 

Dexter 

*Taylor, Knight & Hogan (Private) 


(Changed title to Taylor-Knight Bank- 
ing Company, January 15, 1937) 
Dexter 
*Taylor-Knight Banking Company (Pri- 
vate) 64-591 
(Change in title of Taylor, Knight & 


Hogan. Effective January 15, 1937. 
D. W. Knight, Cashier) 
Hahira 


Citizens Bank of Hahira........ 64-955 
(Change in title and location of Citi- 
zens Bank of Morven, effective Janu- 
ary 4, 1937. Capital $15,000, Capital 
Notes $5,000. R. C. Lester, President, 
H. T. Scruggs, Cashier) 


Macon 
Luther Williams & Son CPyivete) 
(Changed title to Luther Williams’ 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 
1936) 
Macon 


Luther Williams’ Son (Private) .64-1137 
(Change in title of Luther Williams & 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 
1936. Frederick W. Williams, President 
and Cashier) 
Midville 

Barron’s Exchange Bank (Private) 
(I. L. Barron, President and Cashier. 


Reported Nov. 9, 1936) 

Midville 

*Barron’s Exchange Bank (Private) 
(Liquidated December 31, 1936) 


Midville 
Midville Banking Co., Private.64-1163 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 

Midville 
The Peoples Bank, Private... .64-1163 
(Opened October 3, 1936. E. W. Brooks, 
President and Cashier. Change in title 
of Midville Banking Co., Private) 

Mitchell 

*J. C. Kelley’s Sons Bank (Pxivese) 
(Not taking any more deposits and 
will discontinue banking. Reported 
January 26, 1937) 

Morven 
Gitimeme Wale... ccccvsccccscces 64-955 
(Moved and changed title to Citizens 
Bank of Hahira, Hahira, January 4, 
1937) 

Pelham 
First National Bank...........% . 64-288 
(Voluntary liquidation December 8, 
as. Succeeded by Pelham Banking 
o 

Pelham 
Pelham Banking Company...... 64-288 
(Opened December 8, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,830. 
W. C. Cooper, President, R. G. McDon- 
ald, Cashier. Succeeded First National 
Bank) 

Ray City 
Farmers Bank, Private....... 64-1176 
(Opened January 14, i336. L. C. “Swindle, 
Owner) 

Winder 
Perry & Williams Bank, Private. 64-1174 
(Succeeded by Perry Banking Com- 
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pany, September 17, 1936) 

Winder 
Perry Banking Co., Private....64-1174 
(Opened September 17, 1936. H. A. 
Perry, Owner. Succeeded Perry & Wil- 
liams Bank) 


ILLINOIS 
Arlington Heights 


*Arlington Heights National Bank 
CHAD GCMA A CLEREREEA KEE REH CORE EOSS 70-2148 
(Opened February 15, 1937. Capital 


$50,000, Surplus aygd Profits $15,000. 
H. H. Franzen, President, A. H. Fran- 
zen, Cashier) 


Chicago 
Central National Bank in Chicago 2-421 
(Capital $200,000. Wm. Regnery, 


President. To open about October 1) 

Homewood 

*The Cook County National Bank of 
NON fk aa Nowe eeueeeae ban 70-2083 
(Charter issued January 28, 1937. Cap- 
ital: Common $50,000, Preferred $25,- 
000, Surplus $10,000. Henry F. Thies, 
President, Geo. F. Thies, Cashier. Con- 
version of Cook County Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank) 

Homewood 

*The Cook County Trust & Savings 
PS PPP Por rere 70-2083 


(Converted to The Cook County Na- 
tional Bank of Homewood, January 
28, 1937) 
Mount Carmel 
Security Bank of Mount Fe 
Lieebebenedes tanctéaeeiaaies -326 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
~ 000. L. F. Henneberger, President, 
J. E. Williams, Cashier. To open 
November 18, 1936) 


Carmel 


Sterling 
The rereceen National Bank of Ster- 
TRE cccccccvaseccvcecdcsceecace 70-299 
(Capital: Common $150,000, Preferred 


$100,000, Surplus and Profits $74,000. 
L. J. Wahl, President, Wm. L. Frye, 
Cashier. National charter issued 
November 2, 1936. Conversion of Cen- 
tral Trust & Savings Bank, Sterling, 
November 4, 1936) 
Sterling 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Ster- 
ling 70-299 
(Converted to The Central National 
Bank of Sterling, November 4, 1936) 
Stillman Valley ‘ 
Stillman Valley Bank.......... 70-1604 
(Converted to The Stillman Valley 
National Bank, January 2, 1937) 
Stillman Valley 
The Stillman Valley National 


ee 


(Capital 


Bank 
-1604 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits 


eee e we wwee 


$17,000. Albert C. Brown, President, 
Tom Gibbs, Cashier. Opened Soma | 2, 
1937. Conversion of Stillman Valley 
Bank) 
Virginia 

CPU Bi citewsacegannens 70-1942 
(Voluntary liquidation December 30, 


1936 through Petefish Skiles & Com- 
pany) 

Waukegan 

Citizens National Bank of Waukeuss 
(Capital $100,000. Earl D. Amsler, Pres- 
ident, James N. Finn, Cashier. Change 
in title and location September 18, of 
Citizens National Bank of Zion, Zion, 
Ill, which was a conversion of the 
First State Bank of Zion City. Effec- 
tive September 4, 1936) 

Winnetka 
The First National Bank of weet 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 
Edw. C. Haase, President, Byron A. 
Warnes, Cashier. Charter issued Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Conversion of State Bank 
of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 

Winnetka 
State Bank of Winnetka....... 70-504 
(Converted to The First National 
Bank of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 

Wood River 

*First National Bank........... 70-2033 
(Consolidation of First National Bank 
and Wood River National Bank. Ef- 
fective January 4, 1937. Capital $100,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $25,000. Otto 


F. Nagel, President, Geo. G. Guker, 
Cashier) 

Wood River 

*Wood River National Bank... .70-2080 
(Consolidated with First National 


Bank, January 4, 1937 under charter 
and corporate title of First National 
Bank) 

Zion 
First State Bank of Zion City. .70-1683 
(Converted to Citiizens National Bank 
of Zion, September 4, 1936, which bank 


1987 


moved and changed title to Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan, September 18, 1936, using 70-160) 


INDIANA 
Birdseye 
Birdseye National Bank........ 71-683 
(Voluntary liquidation November 10, 
1936. Deposit liability assumed by 
First National Bank, Huntingburg) 
Clayton 
The Danville State Bank, Clayton 
Branch of Danville..........ccccccecs 


(Opened November 2, 1936. Everett R. 
Ryan, Manager) 
Commiskey 

Citizens Bank’. ...cccccccccssece 71-1098 
(Assets taken over by Union Bank & 
Trust Company, North Vernon, Decem- 
ber 19, 1936 which bank now operates 
a branch at Commiskey) 


Commiskey 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
Noeth VeGROR: <occccc ctx absence 71-1098 
(Opened December 19, 1936) 

Crothersville 
Brownston Loan & Trust Co., Crothers- 
Wile TODO. 6 cccccedszcdcceaes 71-1294 
(Opened December 22, 1936. E. L. 
Tomppert, Temporary Manager in. 
charge) 

Crothersville 
Union State Bank............. 71-1226 


(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 
Cumberland 
Cumberland Bank (Private)....71-721 
(Closed for liquidation August 15, 1936) 
Edwardsport 
Edwardsport Bank.........-.+++:. 71-737 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,050 John Wolfe, President, R. O. 
Beebe, Cashier. Chartered December 
22, 1936. Opened December 28, 1936. 
Took over entire assets of The Ed- 
wardsport Bank) 


Edwardsport 
The Edwardsport Bank......... 71-737 
(Voluntary liquidation December 28, 


1936. Entire assets taken over by Ed- 
wardsport Bank, chartered December 
22, 1936) 

Indianapolis 
Brightwood State Bank.......... 20-76 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1936) 

Indianapolis 
Merchants National Bank, Brightwood 
Branch. (Opened December 16, 1936) 

Indianapolis 
Merchants National Bank, Massachu- 
setts Avenue Branch. (Opened Decem- 
ber 16, 1936) ‘ 

Indianapolis 
State Bank of Masachusetts Avenue 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1936) 

La Porte 

*La Porte Loan & Trust Company 
(Opened January 18, 1937. Purchased 
entire assets of The La Porte Loan & 
Trust Company which went into vol- 
untary liquidation January 18, 1937) 

La Porte 

*The La Porte Loan & Trust Company 
(Charter expired. Sold entire assets to 
La Porte Loan & Trust Company and 
went into voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 18, 1937) 

Michigan City 

*Peoples State Bank............. 71-136 
(Deposits taken over by Citizens Bank, 
January 14, 1937) 

Palmyra 
Corydon State Bank, Palmyra Branch 
of Corydon. (Opened December 17, 
1936. Francis L. Simler, Manager) 

Palmyra 
Citizens State Bank............ 71-875 
(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 

Scottsburg 
Scottsburg State Bank.......... 71-514 
(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 


RPP eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


IOWA 
Bad 


er 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 


(Wesley Simpson, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1936) 
Callender 


Callender Savings Bank...... 
(Deposit liabilit 
Savings Bank, 
1936) 

Callender 
Somers Savings Bank, Office of Somers 
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« «72-1230 
assumed by Somers 
jomers September 19, 








(Opened September 21, 1936. 
Allen, Cashier) 

Charles City 

*Commercial National Bank...... 72-161 
(Deposit liability assumed and assets 
purchased by Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, December 28, 1936) 

Des Moines 
*Burlington Joint 


R. C. 


Stock Land Bank 


(Placed in hands of Receiver December 
12, 1936) 

Fertile 
Citizens Savings Bank, Office of Han- 


lontown. (Opened January 11, 1937. 
M. T. Rye, Manager in charge) 
Fremont 

First Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
CRUMB WR . cc ccccscccccccvessscececones 
(Opened November 24, 1936. P. C. 


Ackley, Jr., Manager) 

Iowa City 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Co...72-2162 
The correspondents for the Iowa 
State Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa are The Chase National Bank, 
New York, The First National Bank, 
Chicago and The Bankers Trust Co., 
Des Moines. Through an error they 
were listed in the Final 1936 Edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory as The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, and The Central National 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Lawton 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
BU EEOD 5.0656.605556 000000 050060000560% 
(H. W. Hays, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 25, 1936) 

Malcom 
Grinnell State Bank, Office of Grinnell 


See eee eee eee EHH E ES 


(Lioyd L. Fry, Manager. Certificate 
issued September 11, 1936. Opened 
October 3, 1936) 

Marion 
Marion Savings Bank........... 72-218 


(Taken over and deposit liability as- 
sumed by First National Bank, De- 
cember 16, 1936) 

Mason City 
United Home Bank & Trust Co.72-2176 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. C. O. 
Wilkinson, President, R. A. Potter, 
Cashier. Opened August 31, 1936) 

Wadena 
Elgin State Bank, Wadena Office of 
Elgin. (Opened December 2, 1936. 
Ernestine Herrling, Manager) 

What Cheer 
First National Bank in What {mene 

oo ee tan 44 

(Deposit Hability assumed by First 
State Bank of What Cheer, September 
5, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First State Bank of What Cheer.72-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. John Baylor, President, 
Harry W. Enger, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 8, 1936. Assumed deposit liabil- 
ity of First National Bank of What 
Cheer) 

Winthrop 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 


Independence (Opened September 3, 
1936. J. S. Luther, Manager) 
KANSAS 
Abbyville 
State Bank of Abbyville........ 83-702 


(Placed in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 27, 1936) 

Almena 
First National Bank............ 83-468 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 

Almena 
The First State Bank........... 83-468 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000, Irene Schafer, President, Leo 
J. Derks, Cashier. Instituted October 
3, 1936. Conversivn of First National 


Bank) 

Brewster 
Brewster State Bank........... 83-755 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by The 


Thomas County National Bank, Colby, 
December 5, 1936) 

Eldorado 
Farmers & Merchants National et 


Bank which bank assumed the deposit 
liabilities August 29, 1936. Capital: 
Common $25,000, Preferred $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $4,830. F. H. Cron, 
President, J. E. Tanner, Cashier) 
Fredonia 
*First National Bank in Fredonia. 83-192 


(Charter issued December 31, 1936. 
Capital: Common $30,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $27,000. 
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T. C. Babb, President, I. M. Fink Cash- 
ier. (Conversion of Wilson County 
Bank) 

Fredonia 

*Wilson County Bank........... 83-192 
(Converted to First National Bank in 
Fredonia, December 31, 1936) 

Green 
Bank Of Gr@GR.ccccccccccces -..83-853 

- (Voluntary liquidation August 12, 1936) 
cechi 

*State Bank of Kechi............ 83-898 
(Deposit liability assumed by Union 
Stock Yards National Bank, Wichita, 
January 28, 1937) 

Lane 
Lane State Bank...........- ..-83-1414 
(Merged witih First National Bank, 
Ottawa, under latter title, August 15, 
1936. Capital $100,000, Surplus, Profits 
and Reserves $55,000. R. M. Clogston, 
President, R. 8. Hanes, Cashier) 

Lawrence 
First Savings Bank .........++.- 83-45 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
October 24, 1936) 

Montrose 
Montrose State Bank ......... 83-1154 
(Voluntary liquidation September 24, 


1936. Merged with First National 
Bank in Mankato, Mankato) 

Niles 
Niles State Bank. .....c.cccscece 83-965 


(Liquidated November 5, 1936. Deposi- 
tors and creditors paid in full) 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort 
Capital Trust Company.......... 73-63 
(Merged with Farmers Deposit Bank 
as Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
November 16, 1936) 

Frankfort 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company.73-61 
(Merger of Capital Trust Company and 
Farmers Deposit Bank, effective No- 
vember 16, 1936. Capital: Common 
$250,000, Preferred $248,000, Surplus 
and Profits $202,000. Leslie W. Morris, 
President, Pat Sullivan, Cashier) 

Frankfort 
Farmers Deposit Bank.......... 73-61 
(Merged with Capital Trust Company 
as Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
November 16, 1936) 


Nebo 
Citizens Bank......cccccccccees 73-566 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936. Accounts taken over by Ken- 
tucky Bank & Trust Co., Madisonville) 
Prospect 
Bank of Prospect...........see. 73-583 


(Closed January 8, 1932. Reopened De- 
cember 19, 1936. Capital $30,000, Sur- 
plus $3,000. John P. Haswell, President, 
Enos M. Swain, Cashier) 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Stamping 
Ground Agency of Franfort........... 
(Opened November 16, 1936. 
Hockensmith, in charge) 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Deposit Bank, Agency of 
PrARETOLE 2c cccccccccccccvccesceenseees 
(Discontinued and became agency of 
the Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
when head office at Frankfort merged 
with the Capital Trust Company as 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, No- 
vember 16, 1936) 


LOUISIANA 


Mansfield 
De Soto Bank & Trust Company. 84-108 
(Closed October 9, 1936. Taken over 
by State Bank Examiner) 


MAINE 
Houlton 
*Houlton Trust Company........ 52-106 
(Conservator bank. Reopened for _reg- 
ular business January 12, 1937. E. C. 
Joy, Treasurer) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
Broadway Savings Bank.......... 7-55 
(Absorbed and unrestricted deposits 
and new accounts transferred to Amer- 
ican Bank Office of Equitable Trust 
Company, November 17, 1936) 

Dundalk 
Bank of Sparrows Point, Branch of 
Sparrows Point..........-eceeeee 65-271 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, December 22, 
1936 which bank now operates a 
branch at Dundalk) 

Dundalk 
First National Bank of Baltimore, 
Dundalk Branch of Baltimore...65-271 
(Opened December 22, 1936) 


Poolesville 
Poolesville Bank...........+6--; 65-304 
(Entire outstanding capital stock pur- 
chased, assets merged and deposit lia- 
bilities assumed by Farmers Banking 
& Trust Co. of Montgomery County, 
Rockville, November 20, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Pooles- 
ville 

Poolesville 
Poolesville Bank of the Farmers Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. of Montgomery County, 
Branch of Rockville............. 65-304 
(Opened November 20, 1936. Benjamin 
White, Manager) 

Sparrows Point 
Bank of Sparrows Point........ 65-252 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by First National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, December 22, 
1936, which bank now operates a 


branch at Sparrows Point) 

Sparrows Point 
First National Bank of Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point Branch......... 65-252 
(Opened December 22, 1936) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gilbertville 
*Ware Savings Bank, Tellers Window 
of Ware (Open one day a week. Teller 
from main bank in charge) 


MICHIGAN 
Athens 


"ALOORe Wente WeGKesscsccccccee 74-552 
(Merged with First State Bank. Men- 
don as First State Bank of Mendon, 
Mendon, January 20, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Athens) 

Athens 

*First State Bank of Mendon, Branch 
Oe exces cacesecaeden nas 74-552 
(Opened January 20, 1937. T. E. Sin- 
clair, Manager) 

Caspian 

*Commercial Bank, Branch of Stam- 
baugh. (Opened January 18, 1937. Car- 
ter Karkeet, Manager) 

Center Line 
State Savings Bank, Center Line Of- 
ee a Or ra 
(Thomas Smith, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 21, 1936) 

Holland 
Peo ere 74-158 
(Merged with Holland City State Bank 


as Holland State Bank, December 1, 
1936) 


Holland 
Holland City State Bank........ 74-159 
(Merged with First State Bank as 
Holland State Bank, December 1, 1936) 

Holland 
Holland State Bank............ 74-158 
(Merger of Holland City State Bank 
and First State Bank, December 1, 
1936. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 
Profits $76,000. Henry S. Maentz, Presi- 
dent, Alfred C. Joldersma, Cashier) 

Jackson 
Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
Office at 109 Francis St. Opened Septem- 
ber 19, 1936. Leo J. Clarke, Manager) 

Lansing 
Peoples State Savings Bank..... 74-72 
(Consolidated with Lansing National 
Bank, October 10, 1936) 

Marysville 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Marysville Branch of Port Huron 
(Opened December 9, 1936. Frank C. 
Wellman, Manager) 

Mason 
First State Savings Bank....... 74-368 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Dart National Bank, Novem- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Mendon 

PR eee 74-736 
(Merged with Athens State Bank, 
Athens as First State Bank of Mendon, 
Mendon, January 20, 1937) 

Mendon 

*First State Bank of Mendon... .74-736 
(Merger of First State Bank, Mendon 
and Athens State Bank, Athens. Ef- 
fective January 20, 1937. Capital $40,- 
000,. Undivided Profits $10,000. Frank 
Wolf, President, C. H. Rogge, Cashier) 

Mount Morris 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mount Morris Branch of Flint. .74-1196 
(Walter R. Beerman, Manager. Opened 
August 13, 1936) 

Muskegon 

*Bankers Trust Company.......... 74-89 
(Changed title to Muskegon Trust 
Company, January 21, 1937) 


Muskegon 
*Muskegon Trust Company....... 74-89 
(Change in title of Bankers Trust 


Company. Effective January 21, 1937. 
Capital $150,000. Surplus and Profits 
$37,000. Harold McB. Thurston, Presi- 
dent, C. E. Alberts, Treasurer) 
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Sunfield 
Union Bank, Sunfield Office of Lake 
Cs 06.6066 0066 gcd seeR CES OKAS 74-1197 
(Opened January 4, 1937. F. V. Wilcox, 
Manager) 


MINNESOTA 
Appleton 
First National Bank............ 75-314 
(Converted to Northwestern State 


L.-- of Appleton, September 6, 1936) 


(Capitai os Mc Surplus and cone 
$24,000. C. M. Kreb 8, esident, Sibert 
Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank) 
Claremont 
*Security State 


Bank of Claremont 


(ovhtaee tébeenbewatdtaghinearen 75-1625 
(Opened February 15, 1937. Capital 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $3,000. 


George R. Vagstad, President, Victor 
A. Jaeb, Cashier) 

Dawson 
Northwestern National Bank...75-1602 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Dawson, August 31, 1936) 

Dawson 
Northwestern State Bank of Dewees 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. M. Johnson, President, 
Glenn E. Blomquist, Cashier. Charter 
issued August 21, 1936. Opened August 
31, 1936. Conversion of Northwestern 
National Bank) 

Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids State Bank...... 75-1117 
(Change in title and location of Warba 
State Bank, Warba, effective Novem- 
ber 2, 1936. Capital $25,000, Surplus 


and Profits $7,500. C. C. Whlicox, 
Cashier) 

Hancock 

Hancock National Bank........ 75-510 


(Converted to Hancock State Bank, 
December 14, 1936) 

Hancock 
Hancock State Bank............ 75-510 
(Opened December 14, 1936. Conversion 
of Hancock National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $16,000. 
H. C. Erickson, President, C. J. Borde- 
wick, Cashier) 

Laporte 
Weret State BOM. «cc vicsscsvces 75-822 
(Moved and changed title to Vergas 


State Bank, Vergas, November 14, 
1936) 

Paynesville 

First National Bank 


in Paynes 
(Voluntary liquidation December 19, 
1936. Converted to The First State 
Bank in Paynesville which opened for 
business December 21, 1936) 
Paynesville 
The First State Bank in Paynesville 


Caen bececedeesececesacccseseacese 75-375 
(Charter issued December 8, 1936. 
Opened December 21, 1936. Capital 


$25,000, Surplus $29,000. Anson Evans, 
President, H. J. Sauer, Cashier. Con- 


version of First National Bank in 
Paynesville) 
Pine City 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
casa tae A i a ae eee os 75-304 


(In liquidation. Deposit liability taken 
eS 4 First National Bank, January 

Red Wing 
Red Wing National Bank & Trust Co. 
CAPA SED KORG ONE Rees Re Cee dus ..75-47 
(Assets and liabilities assumed. by The 
First National Bank of Red Wing, 
August 8, 1936. Capital: Common $70,- 
000, Preferred $30,000, Surplus $18,- 
000. Samuel H. Lockin, President, Aug. 
H. Lidberg, Cashier) 

Vergas 
Vorgne Biante BAGK . 2. cccccccccs 75-822 
(Change in title and location of First 
State Bank, Laporte, effective Novem- 
ber 14, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $4,000. P. O. Holland, Presi- 
dent, J. Score, Cashier) 

Warba 
‘Warba State Bank ...... . 75-1117 
(Moved and changed title’ to Grand 
Rapids State Bank, Grand Rapids, 
November 2, 1936) 


Winthrop 
First P National Bank in wares 
6066606000 600s00ccereeseceeesese -34 
(Taken over 2) Winthrop State Bank, 
August 29, 193 

Winthrop 
Winthrop State Bank........... 75-343 
(Capital .* 000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Cc. Stresemann, President, 


E. W. elae. Cashier. Charter issued 
August 19, 1936. Opened August 29, 
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1936. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Winthrop) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Glen Allan 
Washington & Issaquena Bank. .85-482 
(Voluntary liquidation May 14, 1936) 
Liberty 
Amite County Bank, areeseaied Branch 
Office of Gloster......cccccccccccccess 
(Opened October 3, 1936. “Warren U. 
Fox, Manager) 


MISSOURI 


Centerview 

*Bank of Centerview............ 80-916 
(Business sold to Peoples National 
Bank, Warrensburg, January 11, 1937) 

Durham 
Durham State Bank......... . -80-1716 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and part 
of assets taken over by Lewiston State 
Bank, Lewiston, August 24, 1936 (Capi- 
tal: Common $13,000, Preferred $12,000, 


Capital Notes $10, 000, Surplus ‘and 
Profits $5,000. L. H. Gnuse, resident, 
S. F. Gnuse, Cashier) 

Highlandville 
Bank of Highlandville......... 80-1634 


(Voluntary liquidation June 5, 1936) 
Humansville 
Humansville Bank............. 80-1168 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Polk, Polk, effective November 25, 
1936. Capital $25, 000. Chas. H. Green, 
President, T. N. Payne, Cashier) 
Kingsville 
Bank of Kingsville.......... - 80-1052 
(Acquired by Bank of Holden, Holden, 
December 18, 1936) 
Latour 
Bank of Latour. .cccccccccccces 80-1057 
(Taken over by Bank of Holden, Holden. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000, Capital Notes $35,000. W. F. 
McCutchen, President, E. K. Redford, 
Cashier) 
Magnolia 
Bank of Magnolia............ 
“ (Closed Amquat 15, 1936) 
Oo 
EO ik ks 08 Kaden iecveves 80-1168 
(Moved and changed title to Humans- 
vane) Bank, Humansville, November 25, 


- 80-1082 


Stanberry 
Commercial Bank ...........+..- 80-313 
(Voluntary liquidation ‘September 1, 
1936) 

Stover 
Biever BOM. cc cccccccnsccs -.--80-1382 


(Taken over by Farmers Bank, Octo- 
ber 3, 1936) 
Tindall 
Farmers State Bank........... 80-1228 
(Closed September 17, 1936 for liquida- 
tion by order of Board of Directors) 
Wellsville 
Bank of Wellsville............ 80-1805 
(Opened September 14, 1936. Capital 
Gastler, 


$30,000, a $6,000. Gus 
President, H. L. Burwell, Cashier) 
Wellsville 


Wellsville Bank.........ce.ee0- 80-461 

bh aaa liquidation September 14, 
Worth 

ee OE Wek a 6 ¢ ccaemcinees 80-1271 

(Closed November 25, 1936 by State 

Finance Department) 


MONTANA 


Ennis 
Madison Valley Bank........... 93-191 
In liquidation. Will go out of business 
by January 1, 1937) 


Nashua 
First National Bank............ 93-429 
ee liquidation November 15, 
1 

Simms 
Sun River Valley State Bank....93-287 
(In liquidation, effective March  ® 


1937. Turning over assets to Montana 
Bank & Trust Co., Great Falls) 


NEBRASKA 
Ellis . 
ne eee TRO wc i dacs ccsndoes 76-720 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 28, 
1936) 
Filley 
ey eg ee rere er TT 76-1220 


(Change in title and location of Rock- 
ford State Bank, Rockford, effective 
November 16, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus and Profits $6,000. J. C. Dell, 
President, O. C. Frantz, Cashier) 
Minden 

Nebraska National Bank........ 76-993 
(Absorbed by Minden Exchange Na- 
ons Bank. Reported November 14, 


1937 


Phillips 
Wamis Of PRG 6c6ccccedccsce 716-836 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
lsep River, Wood River, September 8, 
Rockford 
Rockford State Bank.......... 76-1220 
(Moved and changed title to The Fil- 
ley Bank, Filley, November 16, 1936) 
Stratton 
Commercial Bank...........+.:. 76-879 
(W. R. Martin, President. Opened Sep- 
tember 2, 1936. Assumed assets and 
Habilities of Commercial Banking Co.) 
Stratton 
Commercial Banking Co.........76-879 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
Commercial Bank, September 2, 1936) 
Wood River 


Bank of Wood River........... 76-838 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus * 000. B. C. 
Arnett, President, Huxtable, 


Cashier. Moved from Phillips Septem- 
ber 8, 1936) 


NEVADA 

Elko 
First National Bank ............ 94-27 
(Purchased by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective October 26, 1936, | 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Elko) 

Elko 
First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
BEOROR G6 MORGccccccccceccceces 4-27 
(E. E. Ennor, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1936) 


Wells 
Wells State Bank .............. 94-48 
(Closed a. 14, 1936) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lancaster 
Lancaster Savings Bank........ 54-109 
(Voluntary liquidation December 28, 
1936) 
NEW JERSEY 
Bayonne 
Herman Klein, Private Banker. ,55-125 
(Deceased October 21, 1936. Bank 
liquidated) 
Cranford 
First National Bank............ 55-538 
(Taken over by Union County Trust 
Company, Elizabeth, December 139, 
1936, which bank now operates a 


branch at Cranford) 

Cranford 

Union County Trust Co., Cranford 
Branch of Elizabeth. (Opened Decem- 
ber 21, 1936. H. L. Dimmick, Manager) 

Passaic 

*Bank of Passaic and Trust Comgams. 
-138 
(Change in title of Passaic Park Trust 
Company. Effective January 15, 1937. 
Capital: Common $100.000, Preferred 
$150,000, Surplus and Profits $165,000. 
Stephen J. Kelley, President, T. E. 
Prescott, Treasurer) 

Passaic 

*Passaic Park Trust Company. .55-138 
(Changed title to Bank of Passaic & 
Trust Company, January 15, 1937) 

Weehawken 

*Park Trust Company........... 55-549 
(Merged with The Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, January 12, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Weehawken) 

Weehawken 

*The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Weehawken Branch of soreey ak 
(Opened January 12, 1937. William G. 
Klemt, Manager) 

West New York 

*The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
ge errr re 55-552 
(Opened January 13, 1937. L. J. Aste- 
rita, Asst. Treasurer) 

West New York 

*The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
West New York Branch........ 55-552 
(Opened January 13, 1937. Ralph G. 
Krieger, Vice President) 

West New York 

*The Trust Company of New Jersey in 
West New York (and office)....55-552 
(Absorbed by The Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, January 12, 
1937 and operated as Branches) 


NEW YORK 


Albany 

*New York State National Bank...29-1 
(Converted to State Bank of Albany, 
February 1, 1937) 

Albany 

*State Bank of Albany............. 29-1 
(Opened February 1, 1937. Capital: 
Common $2,000,000, Preferred $999,900, 
Surplus and Profits $2,319,630. Fred- 
erick McDonald, President, George I. 
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Davis, Cashier. Conversion of New 
York State National Bank) 


Albion 
Marine Midland Trust Company of Al- 
DRC eccniantudeb eae nadasesan au 50-440 
(Change in title of Orleans County 


Trust Company, December 31, 1936) 
Albion 

Orleans County Trust Company.50-440 

(Changed title to Marine Midland Trust 


Company of Albion, December 31, 
1936) 
Cortland 
Cortianag Trust Co...scecccosss 50-311 


(Changed title to The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Cortland, effective 
October 1, 1936) 

Cortland 

*First National Bank of Cortland.50-313 
(Consolidation of National Bank of 
Cortland and Second National Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective December 
29, 1936. Capital $510,000, Surplus and 
Profits $496,620. Burr P. Cleveland, 
President, F. O. Ashworth, Cashier) 

Cortland 
The Marine Midland Trust Co., of Cort- 
OE Tee ee 60-311 
(Albert Haskell, Jr., President, H. D. 
Parsons, Treasurer. Change in title of 
Cortland Trust Co., effective October 1, 
1936) 

Cortland 

*National Bank of Cortland...... 50-313 
(Consolidated with Second National 
Bank & Trust Company as First Na- 
ae Bank of Cortland, December 29, 
1 


Cortland 
*Second National Bank & Trust Com- 
EEE ee errr ror er 50-314 


(Consolidated with National Bank of 
Cortland as First National Bank of 
Cortland, December 29, 1936) 
Delmar 

Bank of Bethiohem. ....0..s2: 50-1147 
(Absorbed by National Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., Albany, which bank 
now operates a branch at Delmar. Re- 
ported January 6, 1937) 


Delmar 
National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co., Bethlehem Branch of pay 


(Reported January 6, 1937. Harry S. 


Keelan, Assistant Cashier) 

New York 

*The Anglo-South American Trust Com- 
DE cscvacer bobcat tance aus ssa eet 1-197 


(Business to be discontinued. Reported 
January 18, 1937) 

New York 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Broome 
Street Branch, 487 Broadway....1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Hain Office of Bank of Sicily Trust 
°. 

New York 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., East Side 
Rr ee 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Stuyvesant 
Branch) 


New York ; 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Harlem 
Branch, 2118 Second Ave........ 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Harlem 
Branch) 

New York 


Bank of Sicily Trust Co and arnawtee 


Cee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeeseseees oad 


(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
branches. Head Office now operated as 
Broome St. Branch of Banco di Napoli 
Trust Co.) 

New York 

Bank of Sicily Trust Co., 
Branch, 2118 Second Ave........1 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
Harlem Branch) 

New York 

Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Stuyvesant 
Branch, 196 First Avenue........ 1-754 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1987 and operated as 
East Side Branch) 

New York 

*British Bank of South America, Ltd., 
New York Agency, 48 Wall St...1-254 
— Reported January 23, 


New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
University Place and 9th St., discon- 
tinued October 31, 1936. 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
125th St. & 8th Ave., discontinued Oc- 
tober 31, 1936. 

New York 
*Harbor State Bank. .......cceces 1-670 

(Changed title to Pan American Trust 

Company, January 2, 1937) 
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New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 82 University Place to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 275-279 W. 125th St., to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

New York : 
*Pan American Trust Company, Main 
Office, 52 William St., with Branch, 4th 
ROG. RE GE 444d isacadenconsnsrde 1-670 
(Change in title of Harbor State Bank, 


January 2, 1937. Capital $600,000, Sur- 
plus and Profits $151,236. John B. 
Glenn, President, Javier Bustos, Jr., 
Treasurer) 

Brooklyn 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Brooklyn 
Branch of Manhattan...........- 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Security 
Branch) 

Brooklyn 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Security 
Branch, 2059 Fulton St.......... 1-754 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 


Brooklyn Branch) 

Borough of Bronx 
Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Fordham 
Branch of Manhattan....... ee. 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Windsor Branch of Bank of Sicily 
Trust Co.) 

Borough of Bronx 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Windsor 
Branch. GOO H. 187th Bt....ccscces 1-754 
Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
Fordham Branch) 

Jamaica, Borough of Queens 

*Jamaica, Savings Bank, 169th Street 
office. (Opened January 23, 1937. 
Theodore R. Temple, Manager) 

Jamaica, Borough of Queens 

*Savings Bank of Central Queens.1-818 
(Merged with Jamaica Savings Bank, 
January 23, 1937 and operated as their 
169th Street office) 

North Java 
North Java Company Bankers, Private 
(Merged with National Bank of Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming, Wyoming County Na- 
tional Bank, Warsaw, Trust Company 
of Wyoming County, Warsaw as Wyo- 
ming County Bank & Trust Co., War- 
saw, January 2, 1937) 

North Java 
Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co., 


ESPORCH Of WATER ..o o.0.4 6:0 00scc0s 50-935 
(Opened January 2, 1937. R. E. George, 
Manager) 

Rochester 


First National Bank & Trust Co. .50-31 
(Merged with Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Co., September 26, 1936, under 
latter title. Capital $2,800,000, Surplus 
and Profits $1,359,297. Raymond N. 
Ball, President, E. J. Tuety, Secretary) 
Scarsdale 
The County Trust Company, Caleb 
Heathcote Branch of White oh-taae 
(George B. Clifton, Vice President in 
charge. Opened July 29, 1936) 
Scarsdale 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
EOCENE: sc iscanbeasncadveanien 50-1163 
(Merged with The County Trust Co., 
White Plains, July 29, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch at Scarsdale) 
Warsaw 
Trust. Company of Wyoming Guat 
(Merged with Wyoming County Na- 
tional Bank, Warsaw, North Java Com- 
pany, Bankers, North Java and Na- 
tional Bank of Wyoming, Wyoming 
as Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co., 
Warsaw, January 2, 1937) 
Warsaw 


(Merger of Trust Co. of Wyoming 
County, Warsaw, Wyoming County 
National Bank, Warsaw, North Java 
Company, Bankers, North Java and 
National Bank of Wyoming, ‘January 
2, 1937, Capital $500,000, Surplus, 
Profits and Reserves $247,900. W. J. 
Humphrey, President, G. L. Hickey, 
Secretary) 

Warsaw 
Wyoming County National Bank.560-509 
(Merged with Trust Co. of Wyoming 
County, Warsaw, North Java Com- 
pany, Bankers, North Java, National 
Bank of Wyoming, Wyoming, as Wyo- 
ming County Bank & Trust Co., War- 
saw, January 2, 1937) 

Wyoming 
National Bank of Wyoming....50-900 

(Merged with North Java Company, 





Bankers, North Java, Wyoming County 
National Bank, Warsaw and Trust 
Company of Wyoming County, War. 
saw, as Wyoming County Bank @ 


Trust Co., Warsaw, January 2, 1937) 
Wyoming 

Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co, 

BVGRCR GE WOFERW ..ceccccccces 50-935 


(Opened January 2, 1937. G. H. Plum- 
mer, Manager) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Angier 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co, 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-922 


(Opened October 1, 1936. J.D. Murray, 
in charge temporarily) 
Blowing Rock 
Bank of Blowing Rock.......... 66-35 
(Absorbed by Wautaga County Bank, 
Boone, October 1, 1936) 
Blowing Rock 
Watauga County Bank, Branch of 
Boone (Opened September 29, 1936) 
Columbia 
Engelhard Banking & Trust Co. 
Branch of Engelhard........... 66-927 
(Opened December 1, 1936. Coley Lup- 
ton, Manager) 
Harmony 
The Bank of Elkin, Branch of Pw = 
COREWHEODORERURR DOORS S bE OSES OReS -913 
(Discontinued December 1, 1936) 
Jacksonville 
SO Oe NO 5k -ko cnc cccowiwas 66-286 
(Acquired by the First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Jacksonville) 
Jacksonville 
First-Citizens Bank & ‘Trust Co.,, 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-286 
(Opened January 2, 1937. J. C. Thomp- 
son, Manager) 
Littleton 
Bank of Halifax, Branch of Halifax 
(Opened September 21, 1936) 
Littleton 
Bank of Littleton......... éansiee 66-244 
(Absorbed by Bank of Halifax, Hali- 
fax, September 21, 1936) 
»Maiden 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Branch of 
Newton. (Opened December 21, 1936) 
Mount Holly 
Bessemer City Bank, Tellers Window 
of Bessemer City (Opened September 
22, 1936. O. M. Vernon, President in 
charge) 
Raleigh 
*Raleigh Industrial Bank...........+.+. 
(Opened January 28, 1937. Capital $100,- 
000, Surplus $50,000. Alexander Webb, 
President, L. A. Lentz, Cashier) 
Richlands 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield......cccccccccecs 
(Opened November 23, 1936. J. D. Mur- 
ray in charge) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Berthold 
Bank of Berthold..........0.- 77-244 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 21, 1936. Deposit liabilty as- 
sumed by Amercan State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Coteau 
First State Bank........cscooss 77-551 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liabilty as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Cummings 
Cummings State Bank.......... 77-556 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and ac- 
ceptable assets acquired by State Bank 
of Shelly, Shelly, Minnesota, December 


19, 1936) 

Forman 

*Bank of Sargent County....... 77-1071 
(Deposit liability assumed and ac- 


ceptable assets acquired by Havana 
State Bank, Havana, January 14, 1937) 

Forman 

*Sargent County Bank.......... 77-613 
(Change in title and location of Ha- 
vana State Bank, Havana, January 14, 
1937. Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
Profits $6,730. G. A. Klefstad, President, 
Gilman Maltrud, Cashier) 


Harvey 
First National Bank............. 77-78 
(Voluntary liquidation August 22, 1936) 
Harvey 
First State Bank of Harvey..... 77-816 


(Change in location of First State 
Bank, Silva. Effective August 24, 1936. 
Capital: Common $15,000, Debentures 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $15,000. 


A. O. Barstad, President, R. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier) 

Havana 

*Havana State Bank............ 77-613 
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(Moved and changed title to Sargent 
County Bank, Forman, January 14, 
ae 
nite 
ugirst State Bank 
(Closed December 12, 1936) 
koti 
Meeservation State Bank 
(Went into liquidation December 18, 
1936. Deposit liability assumed by 
Peoples State Bank, Parshall) 


ax 
Meret State Bank 

(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 


inot 

American State Bank of Minot. .77-25 
(Opened December 19, 1936. Charter 
issued December 18, 1936. Capital $40,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $11,000. C. H. 
Parker, President, V. A. Helberg, 
Cashier. Assumed deposit liability of 
the First International Bank, Minot, 
Bank of Berthold, Berthold, First 
State Bank, Coteau, First State Bank, 
Powers Lake, and First State Bank, 
Max) 
Minot 

First International Bank 

(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 17, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot) 
Napoleon 

First National Bank 

(Voluntary liquidation. Assets and de- 
posit liability asumed by Stock Grow- 
ers Bank in Napoleon, November 21, 
1936) 
Napoleon 
Stock Growers Bank in Napoleon 


(Chartered ; 


M 


November 21, 1936. As- 

sumed assets and deposit liability of 
the First National Bank. Capital y25 ~ 
000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. Geo. 
Laney, President, W. D. Heupel, Cash- 
ier) 

Powers Lake 

First State Bank..... .. 77-358 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Silva 

First State Bank 

(Moved to Harvey and changed title to 
First State Bank of Harvey, August 24, 
1936) 

Williston 

American State Bank of Williston 


e. bs 


(Opened December 18, 1936. Capital 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. W. S. David- 
son, President, O. W. Bell, Cashier. 
Assumed deposit liabilities of First 
International Bank) 
Williston 

First International Bank........77-51 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Ameri- 
= sy Bank of Wlliston, December 


OHIO 
Hamilton 
*Hamilton Dime Savings Bank Company 
(Assets and liabilities transferred to 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, January 23, 1937) 
Kenton 
First Commercial National Bank.56-375 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Kenton, December 1, 1936) 
Kenton 
The First National Bank of Kenton 
(Change in title of First Commercial 
ma Bank, effective December 1, 
Uhrichsville 
Union Bank . 56-490 
(Closed October 27, 1936. Placed on 
restricted basis and Conservator ap- 
pointed. Appointment of Conservator 
terminated October 28, 1936 and bank 
taken over by Superintendent of Banks 
for liquidation) 


OKLAHOMA 

Covington 

*Security First Bank 86-1049 
(Voluntary liquidation January 6, 
1937. All deposit liability assumed by 
Bank of Marshall, Marshall) 

Davenport 
The Security State Bank........86-795 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $4,000. R. M. 
Argabright, Cashier. To open about 
September 21, 1936. Succeeds Bank of 
Kendrick, Kendrick) 

Kendrick 


Bank of Kendrick..............86-795 


(Will move to Davenport under title 
of The Security State Bank, about Sep- 
tember 21, 1936) 
Kingfisher 
Security Bank ........+.++00++-86-202 
(Taken over by Peoples National Bank, 
September 15, 1936) 
Newkirk 
Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation December 18, 
1936. Paid all depositors in full through 
Tr National Bank, December 19, 
Ponca City 
Security Trust Co. .., 
(In voluntary liquidation. 
August 11, 1936) 


OREGON 
Ashland 


*First National Bank 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, February 
6, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Ashland) 

Ashland 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Ashland Branch 96-34 
(Opened February 6, 1937) 

Ashland 

*State Bank of Ashland 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, February 
6, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch in Ashland) 

Baker 
Baker State Bank 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Haines, Haines, effective November 
16, 1936. Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
Profits $10,000. Frank Loennig, Presi- 
dent, Hugh McCall, Cashier) 

Bend 
Bank of Bend 


Reported 


«++ -96-343 


(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $50,- 
McGarvey, 
Hoogner, Cashier) 


000. Frank S. 
Carl B. 

Coquille 
*First National Bank 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, February 
1, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Coquille) 

Coquille 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Coquille Branch 96-98 
(Opened February 1, 1937. E. D. Webb, 
Manager) 

Fossil 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Fossil Branch 96-172 
(Opened January 11, 1937. W. L. Rein- 
hart, Manager) 

Fossil 

*Steiwer & Carpenter Bank 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, January 
11, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Fossil) 

Grants Pass 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Grants Pass Branch 96-58 
(Opened January 25, 1937. R. K. Hack- 
ett, Manager) 

Grants Pass 

*First National Bank of Southern Ore- 


4 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, January 
25, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Grants Pass) 

Grants Pass 
Grants Pass and Josephine Bank.96-59 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, October 10, 1936 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Grants Pass) 

Grants Pass 
The United States National Bank, 
Grants Pass Branch of Portland.96-59 
(Opened October 10, 1936) 

Haines 
Bank of Haines 
(Moved and changed title to Baker 
State Bank, Baker, November 16, 1936) 

Junction City 
First National Bank 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, November 21, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Junction City) 

Junction City 
The United States National Bank, Junc- 
tion City Branch of Portland... .96-192 
(Opened November 21, 1936) 

Klamath Falls 
American National Bank 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, January 11, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Klamath Falls) 

Klamath Falls 
The United States National Bank, Kla- 
math Falls Branch of Portland. .96-306 
(Opened January 11, 1937. Godfrey C. 
Blohm, Manager) 


President, 
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Newberg 

The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch of Portland 96-74 
(Opened November 4, 1936. R. A. Butt, 
Manager) 

Newberg 

United States National Bank....96-74 
(Acquired by The First National Bank 
of Portland, Portland, November 3, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch in Newberg) 

Oregon City 

*First National Bank 
(Taken over by The First National 
ge of Portland, Portland, January 
8, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Oregon City) 

Oregon City 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon City Branch 96-53 
(Opened January 18, 1937. M. D. La- 
tourette, Manager) 

Redmond 

*The Dairymens Bank 
(Acquired by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, January 28, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Redmond) 

Redmond 

*The United States Bank, 
Branch of Portland 
(Opened January 28, 1937. 
penter, Manager) 

Roseburg 

Roseburg National Bank 
(Taken over by the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. December 65, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Roseburg) 

Roseburg 

The United States National Bank, Rose- 
burg Branch of Portland 96-47 
(Opened December 5, 1936. E. S. Mc- 
Clain, Manager) 

Shaniko 

*Eastern Oregon Banking Company 


96-221 
(Closed January 23, 1937) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Redmond 
96-327 
R. J. Car- 


Aspinwall 

*Bank of Aspinwall 
(Merged with Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, December $31, 
1936 which bank now operates a 
branch in Aspinwall) 

Aspinwall 

*Commonwealth Trust Company, As- 
pinwall Branch of Pittsburgh. .60-1698 
(Opened January 2, 1937. J. B. Nicholas, 
Manager) 

Danielsville 

Danielsville National Bank... .60-1127 
(In process of voluntary liquidation. 
Assets sold and liabilities assumed by 
Cement National Bank of Siegfried, 
Northampton, December 15, 1936) 

Foxburg 

*Foxburg Bank 
(Change in title of Foxburg Bank & 
Trust Company, December 31, 1936. 
Capital $90,000, Surplus and Profits 
$175,476. L. C. Coliner, President, L. D. 
Noel, Cashier) 

Foxburge 

*Foxburg Bank & Trust Company 

60-1161 

(Changed title to Foxburg Bank, De- 
cember 31, 1936) 

Hummels Wharf 

*Snyder County State Bank 60-1717 
(Absorbed by Snyder County Trust 
Company, Selinsgrove, December 30, 
1936) 

Koppel 

*First National Bank at Konpel.60-1571 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 28. 1937. Deposits transferred to 
First National Bank, Beaver Falls and 
loans purchased by same bank) 

Monaca 

*Citizens National Bank 
(Merged with Monaca National Bank 
as The First National Bank of Monaca, 
January 4, 1937) 

Monaca 

*The First National Bank of Monee 
(Merger of Citizens National Bank 
and Monaca National Bank. Effective 
January 4, 1937. Capital $100,000; Sur- 
plus and Profits $40.988. Alonzo S. 
Batchelor. President, Chas. W. Wein- 
man, Cashier) 

Monaca 

*Monaca National Bank 
(Merged with Citizens National Bank 
as The First National Bank of Monaca, 
January 4, 1937) 

Mt. Lebanon 
Commonwealth Trust Company. Mt. 
Lebanon Branch of Pittsburgh. 60-1680 
(Reported January 8, 1937) 

Mt. Lebanon 


Mt. Lebanon Bank « «+. 60-1680 
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(Merged with Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, which bank now 
operates a branch at Mt. Lebanon. 
Reported January 8, 1937) 
Nanty Glo 
Nanty Glo State Bank 
(Change in title and location of Vin- 
tondale State Bank, Vintondale, effec- 
tive November 30, 1936. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $45,000. Joseph L. 
Delisi, President, Michael Mihalik, 
Cashier) 
New Salem 
First National Bank 60-1277 
(Deposit liability and assets taken 
over by Second National Bank, Union- 
town, October 6, 1936, which bank now 
operates a branch in New Salem) 
New Salem 
Second National Bank, New Salem 
Branch of Uniontown 60-1277 
(Opened October 7, 1936) 
Parkers Landing 
*First National 60-1294 
(Absorbed by Foxburg Bank, Foxburg, 
January 1, 1937 which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Parkers Landing) 
Parkers Landing 
*Foxburg Bank, Parker Branch of Fox- 
burg 60-1161 
(Opened January 1, 1937. E. W. Allen, 
Assistant Cashier) 
Punxsutawney 
*County National Bank 
(All assets purchased and certain lia- 
bilities taken over by Punxsutawney 
National Bank, February 1, 1937) 
Reynoldsville 
First National Bank 
(Merger of Peoples National Bank in 
Reynoldsville with First National 
Bank, effective November 21, 1936. 
Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$123,000) 
Reynoldsville 
Peoples National Bank in Reynolds- 
60-828 
(Merged with First Bank, 
November 21, 1936) 
Vintondale 
Vintondale State Bank 
(Changed title and location to Nanty 
Glo State Bank, Nanty Glo, November 
30, 1936) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


National 


North 
North Cash Depository 67- 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Capital $2,- 
500, Surplus $500. H. C. Wanamaker, 
President, Louise Pou, Cashier. Con- 
version of State Bank of North) 
North 
State Bank of North - 
(Converted to North Cash Depository, 
January 2, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aurora 

*Bank of Aurora 
(Voluntary liquidation 
1937) 

Belle Fourche 

*Butte County Bank -¢ 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
National Bank of Lead, Lead, January 
9, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Belle Fourche) 

Belle Fourche 

*First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office 78-95 
(Opened January 9, 1937. W. B. Pen- 
fold, Manager) 

Centerville 

*First National Bank - 
(Ciosed by order of Comptroller of 
Currency, December 18, 1936) 

Gettysburg 
Potter County Bank 78-170 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000. Ross Richardson, President, 
Henry Frick, Cashier. Succeeded Potter 
County National Bank) 

Gettysburg 
Potter County National Bank.. 
(Succeeded by Potter County 
September 21, 1936) 

Gregory 
Northwestern Bank - 
(Consolidated with Northwest Secu- 
rity National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
Sioux Falls, August 22, 1936, which 
bank operates a branch at Gregory) 

Gregory 
Northwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, Gregory Branch....78-724 
(H. E. McKee, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 22, 1936) 

Hermosa 
Hermosa State Bank -552 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 12, 1936. Deposits assumed by 
Rapid City National Bank, Rapid City) 

Houghton 

*Bank of Houghton 
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February 1, 


. 78-170 
Bank, 


(Suspended January 12, 1937 for liquid- 
ation) 

Newell 

*First National Bank of Lead, Newell 
Offi 78-452 
(Opened January 11, 1937. D. J. Hull, 
Manager) 

Newell 

*Reclamation State Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
National Bank of Lead, Lead, January 
9, 1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Newell) 

Oldham 
Oldham National Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Succeeded by The Oldham 
State Bank) 

Oldham 
The Oldham State Bank........78-838 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. H. Kopperud, President, C. J. 
Boyd, Cashier. Chartered August 28, 
1936. Succeeded Oldham National 
Bank, October 31, 1936) 

Ramona 

The Oldham State Bank, Ramona Ex- 
change of Oldham 
(Opened November 2, 1936. F. O. Groce, 
Manager) 

Revillo 

Farmers & Merchants woainnees Revillo 
Office of Watertown. 78-875 
(Joseph Flaa, Manager. 
tember 23, 1936) 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 


*Industrial Credit Union Bank...87-753 
(Not doing a banking business. Oper- 
ates as a small loan corporation) 

Jackson 
Jackson Finance & Trust Company 
(Purchased by First National Bank and 
operated as Personal Loan Depart- 
ment) 

Morristown 

*Hamblen National Bank - 
(Changed title to Hamilton National 
Bank, January 27, 1937) 

Morristown 
*Hamilton National Bank 
(Change in title of Hamblen National 
Bank. Effective January 27, 1937. Cap- 
ital: Common $50,900, Preferred $100,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $19,337. H. S. 
—* President, P. T. Love, Cash- 
ier 

Williston 

*Bank of Williston 
— liquidated January 19, 
1 


* ‘Opened Sep- 


TEXAS 
Anton 


*Anton State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. Deposit liability assumed 
by Lubbock National Bank, Lubbock) 

Ballinger 

*Security State Bank 2 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 12, 1937. Business taken over by 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank) 

Brownsville 

D. Yturria (Private) - 
(No longer engaged in private bank- 
ing business) 

Coleman 

Coleman County State Bank...88-2181 
(Opened October 15, 1936. Capital $30,- 
000. H. A, Byrom, President, C. W. 
Woodruff, Cashier) 

Dallas 

*Dallas Bank & Trust Company...32-10 
(Converted to Dallas National Bank, 
February 1, 1937) 

Dallas 

*Dallas National Bank 2- 
(Opened February 1, 1937. Capital $1,- 
000,000, Surplus and Profits $874,096. 
E. R. Tennant, President, J. C. Teni- 
son, Cashier: Conversion of Dallas 
Bank & Trust Company) 

Dallas 

*Republic National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 32-62 
(Changed title to Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, January 22, 1937) 

Dallas 

*Republic National Bank of Dalles 
(Opened January 22, 1937. Capital: 
Common $4,000,000, Preferred $1,500,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $2,000,000. 
Fred F. Florence, President, R. F. 
Nicholson, Cashier. Change in title of 
Republic National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, January 22, 1937) 

Gruver 
First State Bank.... 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and cer- 
tain assets acquired by First State 
aay Spearman, effective October 15, 


Harleton 

*First State Bank 
(Went into voluntary 
cember 30, 1936) 

Harwood 

*First State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem. 
ber 22, 1936) 

Leakey 

First State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation October 2, 1936) 

McCaulley 

*First State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 
1936. Deposit liability assumed by 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Hamlin) 

Nacogdoches 

*Commercial National Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$119,500. Thos. E. Baker, President, 
Aaron B. Cox, Cashier. Conversion of 
Commercial State Bank. Charter is. 
sued January 26,- 1937) 

Nacogdoches 

*Commercial State Bank 
(Converted to Commercial 
3ank, January 27, 1937) 


88-1088 
liquidation De. 


National 


_Palacios 


Palacios State Bank & Trust Co. 88-592 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Septem. 
ber 30, 1936) 
Pendleton 
First State Bank -1225 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De. 
cember 5, 1936) 
Penelope 
Penelope State Bank 
(Placed in voluntary 
cember 2, 1936) 
Robert Lee 
First State Bank 
(Succeeded by Robert Lee State Bank, 
December 10, 1936) 
Robert Lee 
Robert Lee State Bank 
(Opened December 10, 1936. Succeeded 
First State Bank. Capital $25,000, Sur- 
plus $3,000. Dan R. Campbell, Presi- 
dent, T. A. Richardson, Cashier) 
Valera 
First State Bank 
(In liquidation. Taken over by Cole- 
man County State Bank, Coleman, 
October 19, 1936) 


88-2020 
liquidation De- 


VERMONT 


Rutland 

*Central National Bank 
(Entered liquidation December 
1936 by vote of stockholders) 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank 
(Formerly Old Dominion, Bank, Cher- 
rydale. Reported August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Ballston Eeane 
(Formeriy “Oia “Dominion “Bank, Branch 
of Cherrydale, Ballston. Reported 
August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Columbia Pike 
Branch 68-701 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Arling- 
ton Branch of Cherrydale, Arlington. 
Reported August 15, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Carroll County Bank 
(Merger and consolidation of Citizens 
Bank of Carroll and Farmers Bank, 
Inc. Effective August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Citizens Bank of Carroll 
(Merged and consolidated with Farm- 
ers Bank, Inc., under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Farmers Bank, Inc - 
(Merged and consolidated with Citizens 
Bank of Carroll, under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Port Royal 
*Port Royal Bank ‘ 
(Merged with Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Bowling Green, December 
21, 1936 and discontinued Dec. 31, 1936 
at which time all business was trans- 
ferred to Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany) 
Rapidan 
State "Bank of Madison, Inc., Branch of 
Madison 68-420 
(Opened September 10, 1936. E. L. Pey- 
ton, Manager) 
Rapidan 
State Bank of Rapidan ‘ 
(Purchased by State Bank of Madison, 
Inc., Madison, September 10, 1936) 
Richmond 
*Pollard & Bagby Trust Company. 68-622 
(Amended charter changing name to 
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Pollard & Bagby Investment Corpora- 
tion and giving up banking and trust 
powers December 30, 1936. No_longer 
under supervision of Banking Depart- 
ment) 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 

*American National Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Deposit lia- 
bilities assumed and assets purchased 
by First National Bank, January 30, 
st) 

equim 

: Bank of Sequim... 

(To open in October. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $5,000. Thad Wag- 
ner, President, J. J. Gallacci, Cashier) 

Wapato 

First National Bank 

(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch in Wapato) 

Wapato 

The National Bank of Comnierce of 
Seattle, Wapato Branch 98-320 
(Opened September 15, 1936. Joseph V. 
Rouleau, Manager) 

Waterville 

Bank of Waterville 

(Charter issued December 1936. 
Opened January 2, 1937. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $5,000. P. F. 
Schroeder, President and Cashier) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pennsboro 
Community Bank 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000. S. T. McKinley, President, Leslie 
W. Lamp, Cashier) 
Summersville 
Nicholas County Bank 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $10,000, Surplus $5,000, Reserves 
$1,000. W. E. Morton, President, P. N. 
Wiseman, Cashier. Conservator bank. 
Reopened December 21, 1936) 


WISCONSIN 
Barron 


*Bank of Barron 79-330 
(Consolidation of Normanna Savings 
Bank and Bank of Barron. Effective 
January 18, 1937. Capital $62.000, Sur- 
plus and Profits $8,000. J. C. Rockman, 
President, Jalmer Virtanen, Cashier) 

Barron 
*Normanna Savings Bank 

(Consolidated with Bank of Barron, 
January 18, 1937 under latter title) 

Cambria 

Bank of Cambria 

(Absorbed by Cambria State Bank, 
November 30, 1936) 

Manitowoc 

*Manitowoc Trust Company... .79-1086 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
August 6, 1936) 

Marshall 

*Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Re- 
ceiving and Disbursing Station of 
Waterloo. (Opened February 10, 1937. 
Will be operated out of home office) 

Milwaukee 

Northern Bank 

(Opened October 6, 1936. Change in 
title of North Milwaukee State Bank. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Francke, President, 
E. H. Amacher, Cashier) 

Milwaukee 

North Milwaukee State Bank....12-91 
(Changed title to Northern Bank, Oc- 
tober 5, 1936) 

Milwaukee 

Sherman Park Office of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank. Combined with 
ine Avenue Office December 28, 

Milwaukee 

Sixth Wisconsin Office of First Wis- 
econsin National Bank. (Transferred to 
Main Office December 28, 1936) 

Nelson 

American Bank, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Alma 79-356 
(Arthur Schilling, Manager. Opened 
October 10, 1936) 

Nelson 
‘First National Bank 

(Purchased by American Bank, Alma, 
October 10, 1936 which bank now oper- 
ates a Receiving and Disbursing Sta- 
tion at Nelson) 

Pardeeville 

Bank of Cambria, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cambria 
(Absorbed by Cambria State Bank, 
Cambria, November 30, 1936, which 
bank now operates a Station at Par- 
deeville) 

Pardeeville 

Cambria State Bank, Pardeeville Sta- 


tion of Cambria......... . 
(Opened November 30, 1936. IL. 
Rohde, Manager) 

Princeton 

*Princeton State Bank 
(Assets purchased by Farmers-Mer- 
chants National Bank in Princeton, 
February 1, 1937) 

Wauwatosa 

*First Wisconsin National Bank, Re- 
ceiving and Disbursing Station of Mil- 
waukee. (Discontinued in 1936. Re- 
ported January 16, 1937) 

Wilton 
Bank of Sparta, Wilton Station...... 
(Cc. E. Backus, Manager. Reported 
August 31, 1936) 

Wilton 
Wilton State Bank. 
(Absorbed by Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 
Reported August 31, 1936. Capital 
$70,000, Surplus and Profits $41,000. 
A. W. Barney, President, A. N. Wall, 
Cashier) 


WYOMING 
Superior 

First Bank of Superior 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. Will close doors Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. Remaining assets will 
be transferred to ‘Rock Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Springs) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 

Blytheville 

*7Blytheville Banking Company 
(Capital $10,000. H. Highfill and C. H. 
Wilson, correspondents) 

Earl 

tBank of Earl 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
L. L. Wallin and J. W. Rich, corre- 
spondents) 

Perry 

¢Benton State Bank, Teller’s Window of 
Benton 


CALIFORNIA 


Vallejo 
Bank of Vallejo. 
(Application filed September 19, 1936) 


COLORADO 


Golden 

tJefferson County State Bank. 

(Capital $25,000, Reserve and Undi- 
vided Profits $5,000. James Tierney 
and = W. Daffenbaugh, correspond- 
ents 


FLORIDA 


Starke 

tFlorida Bank of Starke 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Roger L. Main, President, 
Claude P. Cobb, Asst. Cashier) 


GEORGIA 
Americus 


*fCitizens Bank of Americus 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Lee Hudson, correspondent) 
Eatonton 
tPeoples Bank 
(W. D. Stribling and P. C. Rossee, 
correspondents) 


Thomasville 

tBank of Thomas County 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Colo- 
nel W. Fred Scott, President, H. B. 
Gurley, Cashier. To open early in Feb- 
ruary) 


INDIANA 
State Bank, Branch of La 


Topeka 
tFarmers 
Grange. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington : 
*¢The Central Industrial Savings Bank 
of Lexington 
(Charter granted February 2, 1937. 
Will do a general banking business) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Waltham 


tMerchants Bank & Trust Co. 
(J. J. Foster, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Grandville 


tCity State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. 
correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 

Columbia Heights 

¢Columbia Heights State Bank. - 
(H. S. Woodward and Dr. H. M. Fos- 
ter, correspondents) 

Lake City 

tUnion State Bank of Lake City 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $7,500. C. D. Hayden, 
Minneapolis and F. J. McCullough, 
Elgin, correspondents) 

Oklee 

+Security State Bank of Oklee. 
(Ole O. Melby and Peter Bergeron, 
organizers) 


Fred MacEachron, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
*+Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
(Chartered January 6, 1937. Capital 
$50,000. M. D. Brett, will head new 
institution) 


NEW YORK 
Albion 


tFirst National Bank. 
(Burroughs Strickland and Julius Kuck, 
correspondents) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Roxboro 
+National Bank of Roxboro 
(J. . Montague, President, 
Burns, Cashier) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Georgetown 

+First Commercial Bank. 

(Charter approved October 30, 1936) 
Myrtle Beach 

+Myrtle Beach Depository. 

(Capital $2,500. C. C. Prigden, Presi- 

dent and R. E. L. Brown, Cashier) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A. M. 


Colton 

Lymer Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
John L. Wood and H. J. Montgomery, 
incorporators) 


TEXAS 
Garrison 


*¢The Commercial State Bank 
(Reported January 21, 1937. 


Capital 
$17,500) 


FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the Final 1936 Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALIFORNIA 
Atascadero—The First National Bank of 
Atascadero Delete 
Calistoga—The Calistoga National Bank 
Delete 
Claremont—First National Bank..Delete 
Del Rey—The First National Bank of 

Del Rey 

Downey—First National Bank....Delete 
Elmonte—First National Bank....Delete 

Ferndale—Ferndale Bank 
Inglewood—Bank of Inglewood...Delete 
Los Angeles—The Seaboard National 
Bank of Los Angeles Delete 
Montrose — Crescenta -Canada National 
BORE. ccccses ++++--Delete 
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Paso Robles—First National Bank in 


Paso Robles 
Point Arena—Bank 


Bank Delete 
Redwood City—San Mateo County Bank 


Delete 

Rio Vista—Delta Bank 
San Dimas—The First National Bank of 
San Dimas Delete 
San Dimas—San Dimas Savings Bank 
ees ° Pre 
Westwood—The Westwood National Bank 
ae Delete 


189 























































COLORADO 
Lamar—The First National Bank in 

Oy err ree eee eee Add 
Lamar—Lamar National Bank....Delete 
Pueblo—Western National Bank of Pueblo 


SP CET PCT TO TO TOTES Delete 
FLORIDA 

Bowling Green—State Bank of Bowling 

DE s¢.tukbuowraitabscadce wee Delete 


Daytona Beach—Industrial Savings Bank 
Jb”. eae a Add 
Hialeah—First State Bank........ Delete 
Marianna—The First National Bank of 
Marianna Delete 
Marianna—The First Bank of wanes 


Miami—American Bank & Trust ae 
Miami Springs—First State “Bank in 
a eer rr Add 


St. Petersburg—The Southern National 
Bank dd 


GEORGIA 


Hahira—Citizens Bank of Hahira...Add 
Morven—Citizens Bank of Morven. Delete 


Pelham—First National Bank..... Delete 
Pelham—Pelham Banking Co....... Add 
ILLINOIS 
Mt. Carmel—Security Bank of Mount 


ee are dd 
Sterling—The Central National Bank of 
Sterling Add 
Sterling—Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
DE singe scecdeskebsasuwe ® Delete 
Stillman Valley—Stillman Valley Bank 
skis i tb aicie nh calls ois a eeu Oak te eee Ain Delete 
Stillman Valley—The Stillman Valley Na- 
A, Seer a d 
Virginia—Peoples Bank.......... elete 
Waukegan—tThe I en National Bank 
SL ccna kcecann deen kaa Add 
(Succeeded The Citizens National 
Bank of Zion) 
Winnetka—The First National Bank of 
Winnetka Add 


Winnetka—State Bank of Winnetka 
EO Rey Ee err e Delete 
Wood River—The Wood River National 
a, a errr Delete 
Zion—The Citizens National Bank of Zion 
‘ibs ebsebesn esd het aesevas esse Delete 
Zion—The First State Bank of Zion 
Re bss swhdksnenssunsbeeneeun .- Delete 
INDIANA 
Birdseye—The Birdseye ae mee 

(shh nbbs ds essed NKedeE SSeS elete 
Commiskey—Citizens eee Delete 
Crothersville—The Union State Bank 

Re err ree Delete 
Cumberland—Cumberland Bank...Delete 
Edwardsport—Edwardsport Bank...Add 
Edwardsport—The Edwardsport ‘Bank 

SS ee ree errr Delete 
Indianapolis—Brightwood State Bank 

SEP ee re ee ee Delete 


Indianapolis—The State Bank of Massa- 

eee re Delete 
Palmyra—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Scottsburg—Scottsburg State Bank. Delete 


IOWA 
Aurelia—The First Trust & aneee ) Beak 


COCR ED 


Charles City—The Commercial “National 


Bank of Charles City........... Delete 
Chelsea—Chelsea Savings Bank..... Add 
eo City—United Home Bank & ders 
Mitehellvi le—Farmers Savings "Bank 


COOP eH eee eeeeeeeeseeseseeese 


Add 

What Cheer—The First National Bank 
Sy We SOEs noses eces cans -Delete 
What Cheer—First State Bank of wet 


EE scvceeneven $obncsndeseeeneee 
KANSAS 
Abbeyville—State Bank of Abbeyville 

LPChbd ash be Ohad ka we ten aee ane - Delete 
Almena—The First National Bank 
[ecco beeen ieee aens senna see aes eee 
Almena—First State Bank. . Add 
Atwood—State Bank of Atwood. ...Add 
Brewster—The Brewster State aan 
CTT eer ee ne eee elete 


Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants Na- 


See BRM 6c nccscrcces -Delete 
Fredonia—First National Bank ‘in Fre- 
eae eee Add 
Fredonia—The Wilson County Bank 
ny Peer eT ee ee Tr reer Delete 
Montrose—Montrose State Bank...Delete 


Ransom—tThe Farmers State Bank..Add 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—Capital Trust Co...... Delete 
Frankfort—Farmers Bank & —— 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 





Frankfort—Farmers Deposit Bank. Delete 


Nebo—Citizens Bank of Nebo..... Delete 
LOUISIANA 

———e eieetieeesieeete Bank & Trust 

TTT TTT TT ee eee .- Delete 

Mansfiela—_De “Soto Bank & Trust Co. 

UTE CTC TCT Te -+...-Delete 

Rayne—Rayne State Bank.... +1! Delete 


MAINE 
Houlton—Houlton Trust Co........ Add 


MARYLAND 


Poolesville—Poolesville Bank....Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Holland—The First State Bank..Delete 
Holland—Holland Cty State Bank. Delete 
Holland—Holland State Bank....... Add 
Mason—First State Savings Bank. Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton—The First National Bank of 
ME. ccrcsscacretciaateeeece Delete 
Appleton—Northwestern State Bank. Add 
Dawson—The Northwestern National 
MOE 006005 sccncasceotaossue ...-Delete 
Dawson—Northwestern State Bank of 
TOE, n.o0 6 c00.00ncn0vesis .-.-Add 
Grand very Rapids “State Bank 
Hancock—The Hancock National Bank 
errr ere Pee eT Cre Pe er ee Delete 
Hancock—Hancock State Bank ....Add 
Lake Elmo—State Bank of Lake ay 7 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


Laporte—First State Bank........ Delete 
Paynesville—First National Bank in 
ge A th Oe ee rT ere Tr Delete 


Paynesville—First State Bank in Paynes- 
i OE TO ree Add 
Pine City—Farmers & Merchants State 
| FES Perr rrr rer Delete 
Red Wing—The Red Wing National 


Bank & Trust Company........Delete 
Vergas—Vergas State Bank......... Add 
Warba—Warba State Bank..... -.-Delete 
Winthrop—First National Bank in Win- 

SOD: 6 0:6anehes ocr enssdccnsess & Delete 
Winthrop—Winthrop State Bank....Add 

MISSOURI 


Centerview—Bank of Centerview. Delete 
Durham—Durham State Bank.....Delete 
Humansville—Humansville Bank....Add 
Kingsville—Bank of Kingsville. .Delete 
Latour—Bank of Latour..........Delete 
Polk—Bank of Polk..........eee. Delete 
Stanberry—Commercial Bank of Stan- 

DOEEF cece cocceccenceneee 
Stover—Stover Bank.............Delete 
Tindall—Farmers State "Bank. ....Delete 
Wellsville—Bank of Wellsville......Add 
Wellsville—The Wellsville Bank. .Delete 
Wyaconda—Peoples Bank ..........Add 


MONTANA 


Ennis—Madison Valley Bank..... Delete 
Nashua—The First National Bank. Delete 


NEBRASKA 


David City—The City National Bank in 
| eae Delete 
Fullerton—tThe First National Bank.Add 
(Membership sign was erroneously 
omitted in Final 1936 Directory) 
Minden—The Nebraska National Bank 
ieee etegsahesbesneeisedsssuceee Delete 
Stratton—Commercial Bank.........Add 
Stratton—Commercial Banking Company 
ele 


NEVADA 
Elko—First National Bank... 


NEW JERSEY 
Cranford—The First National Bank of 
Cranford Delete 
Weehawken—tThe Park Trust Co. .Delete 
West New York—The Trust Company of 
New Jersey in West New York. Delete 


NEW YORK 


eas Midland Trust Co. ot 
Albion—The Orleans County Trust Co. 
cweeerdeccerovescesacesccecsegeous Delete 
Cortland—Cortland Trust Company 
000000009006 00s 0000 CCC OCCCESECCC® Delete 
Cortland—The First “National Bank of 
errr ree Add 
a ay Marine Midland Trust 
COMPARG coccccccccescccccececces Add 
Cortland—The National Bank of Cortland 
$66SGRO LEAD AD OASSS ADO DS Oikeeee ee Delete 
Cortland—Second National Bank & Trust 
CO. OE COs ccccccsaseveces Delete 
Delmar—Bank of Bethlehem...... Delete 
New York—Bank of Sicily Trust Co. 
Mettpprehbihpehseeegenhhehesaeeans Delete 
State Bank 
Delete 


iene Delete 


eee eee ee ee ee 
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New York—Pan American Trust Ce 
Rochester—The First’ National ‘Bank 
"SEU OO. ccc cececcvestscvceuces Delete 


Warsaw—Trust Company of Wyoming 








RIPEN inc cccdéectscisesecetaucy Delete 
Ww — County Bank & Trust 
Dinos Chad es 6044600480 04006005p 00 





Add 

Warsaw—W yoming Nationa] 
DORE OF WATGRW 6 66 0cecncsvcves Delete 
Wyoming—The National Bank of Wyo. 
ming Delete 







NORTH CAROLINA 


Blowing Rock—The Bank of Blowing 

BOGE 6 6.0: 566055640008 00 bn bk0065%8 Delete 
Jacksonville—Bank ‘of Onslow... Delete 
Littleton—The Bank of Littleton. - Delete 










NORTH DAKOTA 













Berthold—Bank of Berthold....... Delete 
Coteau—First State Bank........ Delete 
Cummings—The Cummings ate Po 

Rese CEEOE CSO CeH ESSE ORE SECs eSenee elete 
Fargo—Northern and Dakota Trust Co, 

hb 6 ORE Dens bESEES EO dN RES OS Delete 
Forman—Bank of Sargent County. Delete 
Forman—Sargent County Bank..... Add 
Harvey—First National Bank....Delete 
Harvey—First State Bank.......... Add 
Havana—Havana State Bank...... Delete 
Lignite—The First State Bank of Lig. 

MO eee Cree Dielete 






Makoti—Reservation State Bank. Delete 
Max—First State Bank of Max....Delete 
Minot—American State Bank....... Add 
Minot—First International Bank. . Delete 










Napoleon—The First National Pe 
KW6s OAS CERA ERS C ORAM ERD SE CRER ORE OS elete 
Napoleon—Stock Growers Bank in Na- 
ate seg, PEE EE TT te Add 
Powers Lake—First State Bank. .Delete 
Silva—First State Bank.......... Delete 





Williston—American State Bank....Add 
Williston—The First International Bank 
CE WHO cv ck ckcucccnsvoees Delete 


OHIO 
Kenton—The First Commercial National 
| PPT RT TT TTT TT eee Delete 
Kenton—The First National Bank..Add 
Uhrichsville—The Union Bank....Delete 

























OKLAHOMA 
Covington—The Security First 





Bank 
elete 










Kendrick—Bank of Kendrick... .. Delete 
Kingfisher—Security Bank....... Delete 
Newkirk—Farmers State Bank... .Delete 
OREGON 
Baker—Baker State Bank..........-. Add 
Bend—Bank of Bend............ee0. Add 
Grants Pass—Grants Pass and Josephine 
BAR cccccccccccssccvcceccoses Delete 
Haines—Bank ot BB IROD. nv ccccece Delete 
Junction City—The First National Bank 
0100066660400 00 CAE OE ECR COC S SACO ORS Delete 
Klamath Falls—The American National 
Bank of Klamath Falls......... Delete 


Newberg—United States National Bank 

060 00s660n0b00000060.0000066 Delete 
Roseburg—The esenopaatied ipraptee Bank 
- Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aspinwall—Bank of Aspinwall... .Delete 
Danielsville—The Danielsville National 





ert eer rer eee Delete 
Hummels Wharf—Snyder County _ State 
WN 6bkee bes 5000 ss env ersesenas Delete 
Monaca—The Citizens National Bank of 
| ree errr rr rrr Tr Delete 
Monaca—The First National Bank of 
NS Sree ree rrr rere Ad 
Monaca—The Monaca National ec me 
tee oN ae Bee Ae hn oe meme ele 
Mount Lebanon—Mt Lebanon Bank 
Case cbees 6abeeeeteneCbesens ep ees Delete 


Nanty Glo—Nanty Glo State Bank..Add 
New waren First National Bank 


0b Gaeb the deasevrasees sabeeee ens Delete 
Parkers ‘Landing—The First National 
Bank of Parkers Landing...... Delete 


Reynoldsville—Peoples National Bank in 
RROFMOIGSVINNG. «cc cccccscsecesccs Delete 

Vintondale—Vintondale State Bank 

Kad 


wee eee eee eee ee ee) 


Woodbury—Farmers State Bank... 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche—Butte County 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Bank 
elete 


Delete 
. Add 


COOP WTI sg én cc caccdescesesses 
Gettysburg—Potter County Bank. 
Gettysburg—Potter County National 





TRE a 60:66 60406605600 6dt0 0020648 Delete 
Gregory—Northwestern Bank of Gregory 
Hermosa—Hermosa State Bank. . Delete 











Houghton—Bank of Houghton...Delete 


that will improve home\dite. There 


&& | Newell—Reclamation State Bank-Delete ao re Bankers Association, and Schmidt, 
ow Oldham—The Oldham National Bank js a tremendous public interest in president of the North American 
elete oldham—The Oldham State Bank...Add everything that has to do with the Real Estate Board, all predict that 
ming Winner—Farmers State Bank....... Add ‘ ‘ ; 

elete (This bank was erroneously reported home. there is such‘an accumulated build- 


as deleted from F.D.I.C.) 


TENNESSEE 
Williston—Bank of Williston..... 


TEXAS 


Anton—Anton State Bank........ 
Ballinger—Security State Bank... 
Harleton—First State Bank...... 
Leakey—First State Bank........ 
McCauley—First State Bank...... 
Palacios—Palacios State Bank & Trust 
Perr rie reer Delete 
Pendleton—The First State 
UENOGO wo ccccccegnescescageesos Delete 
Penelope—Penelope State Bank.. Delete 
Robert Lee—First State Bank....Delete 
Robert Lee—Robert Lee State Bank.Add 


The enterprise which I have the 
privilege of directing, recognizing 
the value of marketing close to con- 
sumer interests, has made it a prac- 
tice during the past few years 
to periodically interview a broad 
enough class of cohsumers to permit 
interpretations of buying trends 
from national angles. Looking into 
the 1937 market, we conducted a 


ing shortage, resulting from the re- 
tarding influences between 1930 and 
1935, that 6,000,000 new homes will 
be necessary in the next decade. The 
new interest in complete kitchen, 
laundry, and basement planning 


from the modernization standpoint 
is an even greater selling opportu- 
nity. Both these trends indicate a 
latitude of service and profit to the 


C2, Valera—First State Bank......"... Delete nation-wide survey in October of banker which cannot be ignored. 
ext Rutland—The Cunteah Mationat Bank of nag gp and a of the questions pence — oa wren 
elete MNS i ccronwsdncdianveceecd Delete to 23,895 families was, ‘‘In 1937, nor one that is more productive. 
Sd wuneseme do you hope to Build a new home, than new construction and modern- 
lis. Hilisville—Carroll County Bank...-.Add or do you plan to modernize your ization. It is particularly true of 
sgt I cen wncecoc-cc-eesccncenscs-e-Delote Present one. If the latter, what is such home appliances as the home 
Add Port Royal--Port Royal Bank..,.Delete Your greatest interest—kitchen, laun- refrigerator, washer, range, heating 
Bank | Rapidan—State Bank of Rapidan.Delete dry, or basement modernization?’’ equipment, electric ironer and other 
“Ke 4 stm dane eNOTON | An analysis of the findings of conveniences which are bought on 
ae Wapato—The First National Bank.Delete these personal interviews, sufficiently short-time installment paper and 
clots Waterville—Bank of Waterville....Add oottored throughout the country to which ereate no hazards of frozen 
Bank = a x.aaa Be Teliably indicative, is that there capital over a long period, such as 
Summersville—Nicholas, County Bank is a 4.63% interest in building a mortgages or loans for construction 
Ts? => 8 snanwesDeeeeRataateeas A new home in 1937, and a 16.39% necessitate. 
I en interest among home owners in There is, as well, the tremendous 


elete 


Milwaukee—Northern Bank......... A 
Milwaukee—North Milwaukee State Bank 


modernizing; the modernization in- 


replacement interest exhibited for 


“Snare RIS scope ren omnes: Delete terest in relation to functions of many major appliances which the 
elcte | Wilton—The Wilton State Bank..Delete the home being: kitchen, 59.4%; banking fraternity would do well to 
— wreenmne laundry, 15.4%; basement, 25.2%. investigate. For example, more than 


elete 


Superior—First Bank of Superior. Delete 


Showing the degree of reliable cor- 
relation in such nation-wide market- 
ing studies, our survey among ap- 


25% of electric refrigerators now 
in use were purchased prior to 1932, 
the year of major re-design in both 


Add The New Philosophy Of proximately 25,000 owners of Norge style and mechanical improvements. 
phine ine Caceuiie products, indicated a 5.12% interest From this it can be assumed that 
= ise op 5 in the building of a new home in all refrigerators purchased before 
lets (Continued from page 187) 1937. From these figures, although that period are now obsolete and 
ae share of the total income is going I do not presume to interpret the cannot economically be repaired, 
Beak to labor. Only 65.5% of national in- actuality of new construction and indicating an active replacement 
Bank come in 1929 represented compensa- modernization in 1937, it can be market interest of over 2,253,000 


elete 


elete 
ional 
elete 


tion to labor, while, for 1936, it was 
estimated that this figure will reach 
at least $41,000,000,000 and will 


somewhat authoritatively stated that 
throughout the country, based upon 
an index of 21,887,784 wired homes, 


units. From findings resulting from 
our question to consumers as to 
whether they were considering the 





State | represent more than 68% of the total there is a real interest from the new purchase of a new refrigerator in 
elete 






























oy —considerably more in fact if the residential construction standpoint 1937, and cross-analyzing this with 
-— wave of bonuses and wage increase a®mong 1,000,000 families and a mod- those who reported they already 
. Add 


ernization interest among 3,500,000 
families. The amount of this inter- 
est that will turn real depends, 
naturally, upon two things: (1) the 
degree of selling efficiency by build- 
ers, appliance merchants, and their 
sales organizations and (2) the 
financial facilities extended to this 
interested class, a large ork of 


owned one, there is an indicated 
8.2% interest in refrigerator re- 
placement for 1937. Presuming a 
total of 9,415,000 electric refrigera- 
tors owned on December 31, 1936, 
a saturation above 43%, it can be 
estimated that there is a replacement 
purchasing interest amounting to 
some 772,000 units. These figures 
are tremendously exciting from the 


noticed since the election continues. 

There is a success in each defeat, 
and the depression was, by no means, 
an exception. Where the public de- 
sired to be long on money and was 
interested in speculation during the 
past order of prosperity, it seems 
to have learned a lesson during the 
hard times of the past two years 
and now desires to be long on goods. 


Bank 
elete 
Bank 


relete 


Yelete 
.. Add 


which represents a real opportupity 


bee me Necessitated by economy, the aver- to the banking fraternity. standpoint of showing the dimen- 
wuiete | age family has spent more time at Such leading authorities as sions of a market opportunity which 
;“*4 > home, to the point where social Grimm, formerly assistant secretary in such other products as ranges and 
2clsry | interest is now more within it and of the Treasury, Babson, Hecht, re- washers is just as definite. 

Jelete 


were the buying desire is for anything cent president of the American Finally, there is new interest in 
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1937 


rural electrification under the Gov- 
ernment’s R.E.A. program, and this 
will swell the total of appliance sales 
possibilities throughout the country 
in 1937, to make an amazing year 
of opportunity for the banking 
fraternity to serve the American 
family. 

This opportunity is even greater 
in the smaller towns of the country. 
We must keep in mind that 72% of 
all American families live in towns 
under 10,000 population, and that 
saturation for major appliances, 
such as the refrigerator, is so much 
lower as to represent approximately 
a 35% greater market opportunity. 
The interesting thing is that about 
71% of small town homes are owned, 
as compared to a figure of only 35% 
in large metropolitan areas. Fur- 
thermore, 96% of small town homes 
are one and two family dwellings. 

There is less price competition in 
such markets, there is larger buying 
power, and it tends to express itself 
for the enrichment of home life 
rather than for ostentatious fashions. 
Further, the small town banker, 
particularly, can render a_ great 
service, for he has less competition 
with the large consumer finance 
houses—in that they do not have 
branch offices in such cities and con- 
duct their collection activities largely 
by mail. 

1937 can be expected to be an 
unusually prosperous year for those 
industries serving the American 
home, and it can be equally pros- 
perous to that group of alert bank- 
ers who see the greater opportunity 
of loaning on such stable consumer 
installment paper and who, adopt- 
ing the more modern practices of 
retailing, extend their services to 
help in such enrichment of home 
life. It may require a change of 
banking viewpoint and methods. It 
certainly will require a new under- 
standing of merchandising and the 
development of a new psychological 
strategy that will make it a happier 
thing to do business with the bank. 


Which Banks Hold 
“Other Bonds” 

(Continued from page 140) 
country that gives us an advantage 
over the average banking institution. 
We have a good demand for differ- 
ent classes of local loans that bring 
us a return of 6% to 10%. Our loss 
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ratio on these past loans has been 
less than 1%. 


Letter No. 4 


We have not had at any time a 
surplus of cash that we wanted tied 
up in government securities. 

Most of our loans are on live- 
stock, and we have not changed to 
loans on securities or investment in 
securities, and quite a bit of cash is 
required to service our livestock 
loans. 


Letter No. 5 


It has been only in the past three 
or four years that banks in this 
section of the country have had a 
surplus of cash to invest in bonds 
of any kind. In 1934, this bank had 
surplus funds to invest, but bought 
municipal bonds instead of govern- 
ments which were, at that time, sell- 
ing at a premium or to yield a very 
small rate, whereas municipals were 
priced so that they could be bought 
to yield as high as 7%. We chose to 
buy municipals because of the higher 
rates. 

Our section of the country has al- 
ways had high interest rates. It has 
been only in the past few years that 
money has ever dropped below 8%, 
and, as a rule, it has been 10%. 


Letter No. 6 

We have no policy of unfriendli- 
ness toward government bonds, but 
have been able to secure paper 
bringing better returns. 


Letter No. 7 


This bank had always been owner 
of government bonds up until recent 
years. When notice of the issue of 
314% bonds, due 1949, was given, 
we placed an order for $25,000 and 
we were allotted $10,000. When no- 
tice of the issue of 3% bonds, due 
1955, was given, we placed an order 
for $50,000, expecting to get $15,000 
—to give us the amount of invest- 
ment that we expected. Instead of 
getting a small portion of the 
amount ordered, we were allotted 
100%, or $50,000! 

We carried these bonds through 
83 and lower, during which time our 
loss on government bonds was suffi- 
cient to cause us considerable worry, 
and back up to 99, where they were 
sold and the money re-invested in 
municipals at a higher rate. 

In view of the fact that the 


fluctuation in government bonds hag 
been so wide and because the pres. | 
ent yield is so small, we are not in- 
vesting in them. 


Letter No. 8 


This bank has been in operation 
for 17 years, and during that period, © 
I have never seen a time when we 
did not have nor could not get as 
many good livestock loans as we de- © 
sired to carry. Beyond the Federal 
Land Bank, practically no govern- | 
ment agencies lend here. The county 
is almost self-supporting in a lend- 
ing capacity, and my directors have | 
always desired to lend the bank’s 
money where it will help someone 
in the community and at the same 
time make a fair return. 

The past history of the United | 
States has shown that two or three 
per cent is not a fair return on 
money. A good many banks are still 
scared to make loans with any ele- 
ment of a chance of loss. 

It will not be many years until 
all of this idle money is turned into | 
useful channels, and when that time 
comes, interest rates will rise. When 
interest rates begin to rise, these | 
commercial banks are going to begin 
to dump these bonds and frankly, I 
doubt if the government can sustain 
the price. There will eventually be 
frightful losses to some banks. In 
other words, we are afraid of them. | 


Letter No. 9 


We do not invest in government 
bonds because of the extent of in- © 
debtedness, the low rate of interest, 
and our feeling that the purchase of 
a lot of these securities might re- 
strict us in the proper handling of 
the credits necessary for the worthy 
eustomers of the bank to get re- 
quired accommodations. 

Personally, I have felt that the 
U. S. Government will finally wake 
up to the realization that govern- 
ment credit cannot be used for the 
benefit of individuals without being 
expensive. Most individuals who 
have signed notes and furnished 
their credit for the benefit of others 
have suffered, and it seems that not 
only the U. 8S. Government but all © 
branches of government, including 
school districts, are creating too | 
much debt. It is a bad policy for 
a business firm or an individual to 
owe too much money, and I cannot 
see why the rule would not apply 
to government in all its branches. 
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